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JOAN CRAWFORD 


TAKES 


THE ODOR OUT OF 


PERSPIRATION 


ANOTHER WAY MUM SERVES WOMEN. Mum onsanitary napkins ~~ 
gives that assurance of protection which means a complete and 
comforting peace of mind on this old, old feminine problem. ~~ 
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AST night, when you were dressed 
and ready to go, a last look in 
your mirror showed you a picture that 
suited even you. You felt that / 
would be pleased, too. 

And yet, somehow, he wasn’t. His 
eagerness had cooled. 

The trouble? The trouble was, your 
mirror lied to you! 

It told you you were lovely. And 
you weren't altogether lovely. 

For your mirror failed to tell you 
one important thing—that you had 
carelessly let the unpleasant odor of 
underarm perspiration creep in to ruin 
the effect of your lovely appearance. 

Don’t trust your mirror on this. 
The only way to be safe from this un- 
seen danger is to make it impossible. 

Mum! That’s what up-to-date girls 
and women use. A quick bit under 
each arm and you're safe for all day. 

Mum is perfectly harmless to cloth- 
ing. And it’s soothing even to a sensi- 
tive skin—so soothing you can use it 
right after shaving the underarms. 

Remember this—in destroying the 
ugly odor of perspiration, Mum does 
not prevent the perspiration itself. 

Trust Mum to keep your under- 
arms always fresh, free from odor. 
Get Mum at any toilet counter. Mum 
Mfg. Co., Inc., 75 West St., New York. 
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Lheres (LAODETTE ( OLBERT 
talking VO VOU. if 


WHAT IS IT MAKES AGIRL_ } 


IRRESISTIBLE TO MEN? YOU'VE 
ALL WONDERED HEAPS OF TIMES, 
I'M SURE! ONE THING'S CER- 
TAIN —— MEN ALWAYS FALL 


{ WHEN 1 TELL My FANS 
HOW REALLY SIMPLE MY 
COMPLEXION CARE IS, THEY 
ALWAYS SEEM SURPRISED ! 
FOR YEARS I'VE USED LUX 
TOILET SOAP gECUEAAS 


FOR TRULY BEAUTIFUL SKIN... 


GIRLS, DON’T BE CONTENT 
WITH ANYTHING LESS THAN 
A TRULY FASCINATING COM- 
PLEXION IF YOU'LL TRY MY 
BEAUTY SOAP, YOU'LL SEE HOW 
| EASY IT IS TO HAVE THIS 

CHARM MEN CAN'T RESIST. 


- Pc rig = 
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Weitere 
STAR OF PARAMOUNT'S “CLEOPATRA” 


Here Claudette Colbert talks to 
you about er beauty care... 
Lux Toilet Soap. Tells you how 
easy it is to have a truly fasci- 
nating complexion! 


This bland, fragrant, white soap 
brings out the hidden beauty of 
your skin. 9 out of 10 screen 
stars use it. Girls all over the 
country are finding that this 
simple care... used reg- 
ularly... keeps their skin 
radiantly lovely... soft 

and smooth. For EVERY Type 

of Skin.. dry. . oily. .“in-between” 


Try it! Start today to win 
new loveliness the screen 


BR Scientists say: “Skin grows old- 
stars’ way! 


looking through the gradual loss of 
certain elements Nature puts in skin 
to keep it youthful. Gentle Lux Toi- 
let Soap, so readily soluble, actually 
contains such precious elements— 
checks theic loss from the skin.” 


Ys Ly we oi. 
YOU can have the Charm men cant resist 
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Herbert Mundin's off-stage sport is in getting new camera angles on 


Mary Brian, co-featured with him and George O'Brien in “Ever 
Since Eve," a Fox picture. 


BY NENe 


THE NEW MOVIE’S MAN ABOUT TOWN 


EAUTY shop owners along the 
beulevard almost had apoplexy 
one day recently when they 
learned that Greta Garbo had 

walked into the Du Barry Shop and 
asked to have her hair waved. 

The gir] in the reception room was 
shocked into speechlessness at the 
sight of her idol walking in unan- 
nounced. The fact that every oper- 
ator was busy and she had to ask 
the Great One to wait added to her 
discomfort. But Garbo, who has 
never before been seen in a beauty 
shop, probably thought it was cus- 
tomary to wait and was not at all 
upset. She picked up a magazine, 
sat down and waited for almost an 
hour. By that time everyone in the 
shop was nearly hysterical with ex- 
citement, for Garbo’s presence any- 
where is equal to a first class earth- 
quake for creating a furore. Her 


Lovely Anna Sten, Sam Goldwyn's 
"find''—who scored a smash hit in 
her first American picture, "Nana." 


glamour doesn’t seem to diminish 
with a second glance and her recent 
frequent appearances in public with 
her director-friend Rouben Mamou- 
lian, have only increased the public’s 
interest in her. 

(Please turn to page 8) 


Irene Bentley strolls along Holly- 
wood Boulevard during a lull in 
studio assignments. 


| | 


Hellyweed 


DAW BY DAY 
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HOW FRESH AND B.0. GONE-vomance comes 
CLEAN LIFEBUOY 
MAKES ME FEEL! 
NO CHANCE OF MAMA , 1 SAW 


MR.CARR NEVER CALLED 
BUT ONCE. | WONDER WHY 
MEN LOSE INTEREST 

S IN ME SO QUICKLY 
Va SHALL I SPEAK 


fa 4 FRANKLY, DEAR ? 
A” 


LATELY YOU'VE 

| PLEASE BECOME 
DO. SIS. A LITTLE 

} REALLY CARELESS... 
WANTTO ABOUT"BO” 
KNOW 1MEAN WHY 
NOT USE 

LIFEBUOY ?.. 


THAT'S ALL RIGHT. 
NORA MR.CARR 


MR.CARR AND AUNTIE 
KISSING AUNTIE ARE ENGAGED 


grow clearer, fresher — lovelier than ever! 
Its very scent is different! 
IFEBUOY’S bland, creamy lather gives that Clean, fresh, vanishing asyourinse, Lifebuoy’s 
i thorough, pore-deep cleansing that is the _ pleasant, hygienic scent tells you this delight- 
foundation of all complexion beauty.Massage _ ful toilet soap purifies pores, gives extra pro- 
this rich, soothing lather well intothe pores; tection against “B. O." (4ody odor). 
then rinse. Do this rightly—watch your skin Approved by Good Housekeeping Bureau. 


HOW BETTY SAVES MONEY ON WASHDAY 


BY SOAKING CLOTHES 
IN RINSO SUDS 
INSTEAD OF SCRUBBING 
THEM THREADBARE 
AGAINST A 
WASHBOARD 


BILL, I'VE SAVED AT LEAST $100 
SINCE | THREW OUT MY WASHBOARD 


HOW, BETTY ? 


YES-—40R5 
SHADES WHITER! 
Appr ved hy 

] Good How 


- ——— = 
E clever! Use the soap that | 


saves scrubbing and boil- 
‘ng —that does away 
tue old-fashioned washb 
Be thrifty! U 
y: Use the so 
POSE eset c makes clothes last 


RINSO WASHES 
CLOTHES WHITER? 


—AND YOU'RE GETTING 
YOUNGER AND SWEETER: 
LOOKING EVERY DAY SINCE 
YOU STOPPED SLAVING 
OVER A WASHBOARD 


MY CLOTHES 
LAST 2O0R3 
TIMES LONGER 
SINCE | 

CHANGED TO 


with 
oard. 


. a modern! Use Rinso, s las d 
me est water. Wonderful suds ek’ Shen 
oe See makers of 40 : Be as 
oe ih aa aie J Scommen 
ashing and all cleaning easier, too Saves oe ea 
> + J4VES the y 
OF LEVER BROTHERS Co. tae 


A PRODUCT 


The biggest-selling 


ca | 
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Debonair as ever, Maurice Cheva- 
lier returns to Hollywood to play in 
"The Merry Widow." 


Alluring loveliness is exemplified in 
this photograph of Irene Dunne, 
RKO star, whose next picture is 


called, “Transient Love.” 


(Continued from page 6) 
Ween Mae West steps out she 
shuns Hollywood cafes and 
night clubs and patronizes the ultra 
conservative Victor Hugo in down- 
town Los Angeles. But on Friday 
nights you can always find her in a 


tingside seat at the- Hollywood 
stadium, cheering lustily for her 
favorite boxer, and always she is 


zccompanied by the stolid Jim 
Timony. 

Mae seldom attends 
party. “I don’t drink,” 
to me one day, “and if you think it’s 
any fun to sit through a party when 
everyone else is drinking and you're 
not, just try it.” 

ry ° © 


ATHARINE HEPBURN 


spires a Garbo-like loyalty in her 
PiTes @ GaATOO y 


a Hollywood 
she explained 


in- 
When her last picture, 6 
was finished she gave each one int 
crew—cameramen, props, grips and 
elecitricians—a gift. But will one of 
them talk about it or her or even tell 
what she gave them? Certainly not! 


Dick Barthelmess makes the most of 
his vacation at Palm Springs, with 
Mrs. Barthelmess and a few friends, 


before starting work on his next 
picture, "A Modern Hero.” 


Just mention Hepburn to one of 
them and the best answer yowll get 
is a stock phrase: “She's swell!” Or 
its equivalent. 


OLLOWING the death of his 

father and mother in Alabama, 
Johnny Mack Brown brought his 
eleven-year-old brother, David, to 
Hollywood to make his home. David 
is the youngest of the six Brown 
brothers and as handsome as a pic- 
ture. Soon after his arrival he was 
spotted by Frank Borzage, who im- 
mediately wanted to put him into a 
picture. But big brother Johnny put 
an end to that. “Listen,” he said 
severely, “the Brown brothers have 
been actors, football players and 
everything else. You’re going to be 
the Brown brother that gets good 
marks in school. 


Aollywoed DAY BY DAY 


AULETTE GODDARD was al- 

most in tears when I met her on 
the street today. “T’ve never had 
so much bad luck as I’ve just had,” 
she complained. And then went on to 
recount that, returning to town from 
a week-end trip she had lost her 
dressing case which contained some 
jewelry and other personal things: 
she had bought some stock whicl 
started going down an hour later anc 
had been given two tickets by motor 
cycle officers. “I wasn’t speeding 
either, and besides, two tickets in onc 
day is too many,” she said. ; 

I agreed with her but what sur- 
prised me most was that any officer 
would have the heart to give her a 
ticket. 

¢ € 6 


URING « conversation between 

James Cagney, his pal, Bob Sill, 
Lowell Sherman and Albert Hackett, 
one of the four mentioned that in 
Beverly Hills the sun never seems to 
be directly overhead at noon. Lowell 
Sherman, who is quite a smart fel- 
low when it comes to directing boz- 
office hits, advanced as a reason that 
the Beverly Hills streets have so 
many curves in them. With a per- 
fectly straight face, too! So ithe 
others decided to let the matter rest. 

e e e 

NN DVORAK and Leslie Fenton 
+4 continue to find pleasure in 
things other than the usual Holly- 
wood pastimes. Their ranch, and all 

(Please turn to page 10) 


Bert Longworth 
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Carl Laemmle, Jr. 


CHALLENGE 
of YOUTH! 


Carl Laemmie, Jr., Executive Producer 
of Universal, Looking for New Faces 


By DEXTER WYNNE 


all, youth—challenging youth, new faces, 

new blood, new zest! That is what young 
Carl Laemmle—they call him ‘‘Junior’’—produc- 
tion head at Universal City, is looking for. Which 
is right, too. For he’s the spirit of youth, in his own 
life, his own personality, his own smile—this chap 
who is himself little more than a boy and who is 


Dine Movement! Color! Youth! But above 


Fannie Hurst, distin- 
guished novelist and 
author of “Imitation 
of Life.” 


Margaret Sullayan 


of “Only Yesterday” 
fame, who stars in 
“Little Man, What 


known as the youngest major producer on the Coast. 
His smile was more youthful than ever when he 
told me of Universal’s plans for the Spring as he 
sat at his great flat desk in the New York offices. 
“We have some great pictures coming,” he de- 


Lovely Fay Wray in “The Countess 


of Monte Cristo” and, below, Frank 
Borzage, who will direct “Little 
Man, What Now?.” 


elared, “‘pictures that we are all proud of and that 
the exhibitors will rub their hands over. And in 
them all we are trying to emphasize that spirit I’ve 
been telling you about—the spirit of youth. You 
can spell the word in as big capitals as you want. 
We have ‘The Countess of Monte Cristo’ with lovely Fay Wray, 
which Karl Freund did for us. And we have ‘Let’s Be Ritzy’ 
with Lew Ayres, which Edward Ludwig is directing. And, speak- 
ing of this, we have ‘Glamour’ with Constance Cummings and 
Paul Lukas. There is a play for you. William Wyler is handling 
the megaphone. 

“And not to be outdone, Universal is going into romantic 
plays. There is, for instance, Vicki Baum’s ‘I Give My Love.’ 
And there is that realistic romance of modern futility, ‘Little 
Man, What Now?’ This will be Margaret Sullavan’s second 
picture, and Universal is counting heavily on Frank Borzage’s 
handling of this actress. And, did I hear somebody mention John 
Stahl’s name? Well, he is deep in Fannie Hurst’s ‘Imitation 
of Life.’ Just wait until you see what he does with such a story! 

“But don’t forget,’ he concluded, ‘what I told you about 
youth. That is what Universal is pounding hardest at in its 
program—the spirit of youth—not the coming generation, but 
the generation that is here now!” —Advertisement. 
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Hollywood Plays 


EALLY the stars should form the Stars’ Tea Pro- 
tective Association! 

A tea-and-cocktail party sounds such a simple 

thing. But you just don’t know your Hollywood. 

You think, “Oh, I’ll take just one and then toddle along!” 

But you don’t. Because, maybe, Estelle Taylor will be 

along pretty soon, and you just must see whom she’s 

with. So you may stay until two or three in the morn- 
ing, though your invitation reads, “Three to six.” 

Jack Oakie read his invitation to Colleen Moore’s 
party, and exclaimed: “‘Three to six! All right, I'll be 
there at four in the morning!” 

I just know that poor Colleen didn’t dine or sleep,— 
unless she slipped away somewhere around midnight, 
which I hope she did. 

James Cruze used to leave his parties flat and go to 
bed, and Adele Rowland did the same the other night. 

But I’m sure all of Hollywood passed through Col- 
leen’s doors some time during the afternoon or night. 

A lot of young romance brightened up that party, too. 

But, dear me, why won’t those youngsters stay put! 

Mary Carlisle was with Billy Bakewell, and it looked 
quite serious. Though last we knew Billy was putting 
fresh flowers in front of Mary Brian’s picture every 
morning. 

And then there were Sally Blane and the handsome 
Phil Ormsby, and Hoot Gibson and June Gale. 

But Patsy Ruth Miller and Marian Nixon arrived 
alone. Smart gals! What a chance for a lot of masculine 
attention that gave them! 

And was Fay Wray surrounded by men! One of them 
was her husband,—and he seemed delighted at the 
admiration she was getting. We really are getting quite 
cosmopolitan, aren’t we? Jealousy is out of fashion. 


OCKTAIL parties are such nice affairs in one way— 
husbands and wives can come without their mates, 
and nothing said. And it does make for greater freedom. 
Gloria Swanson, wearing a long cape and a black 
Juliet cap, with her hair flowing loose, arrived alone; 
and John Emerson came without Anita Loos, who was 
slightly ill, he said; while Edgar Selwyn said that his 
wife, Ruth, was in Europe. 
Colleen confided to me in a corner that she thinks 
short separations make married life more interesting. 
Albert Scott, Colleen’s husband, was in New York. “It’s 
another honeymoon when we’re together again,’ ex- 
plained Colleen. “But all the same I’m a home body. 
Some actresses are dividing their time between the stage 


The New Movie’s Hollywood social 
reporter invites you to attend with 
her some of the functions of the 


famous film capital 


By 
GRACE KINGSLEY 


Gloria Swanson, Michael 
Farmer, the Fredric Marches, 
and Harold Lloyd were 
among those at the gala 
party given for Douglas 
Fairbanks, Jr. 
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The cocktail party given by Colleen Moore at her home in 
Beverly Hills was attended by practically all the leading lights 
of Hollywood. Jeanette MacDonald, Colleen Moore, Fay 
Wray and John Monk Saunders are ia this group. 


and screen. I’m dividing mine between home and 


screen. 


OLORES DEL RIO wore one of those little 
hats folded away from the face,—not so be 
the things she usually wears. 

And here’s a joke. Dolores was giving a dinner party 
that night, and some of Colleen’s guests I 
Dolores’ guests. So they ran away hastily from Collee1 
party to be on time. And ten minutes later Dolor 
arrived with husband Cedric Gibbons, and was still there 
when the Man Who Goes to Parties With Me and I left, 
quite late! 

Those dinner guests of Dolores’ must have been cool- 
ing their heels and drawing in their belts a long time 
before their hostess arrived! 


re to 


Here’s a good birthday story I heard at Colleen’s party. 

Sally Blane had bought a birthday gift for a certai 
young man. He didn’t show up at the appointed time. 
Another youth had a birthday the same day. He did show 
up. She gave him the present! 


77) 


Bruce Cabot and Adrienne Ames just aren’t matey! 1] 
mean with the other guests! I think both are a little shy. 

They seem to withdraw, at a party, as they did at 
Colleen’s, and be on-lookers. But all the same, they are 
as nice as they can be. 


HAPPY marriage is a lone star that draws people to 
4 the home of the happily married. 

That’s how it is with Otto Kruger and his wife. Nobody 
who is invited ever is absent or tardy at their affairs, 
given at their hilltop home in Westwood. 

Otto’s birthday was the signal for a very nice one—a 
buffet supper. But we hadn’t been told about the birth- 
day angle, and nobody brought any gifts. And everybody 
vould have liked to. 

There was a buffet supper, after which, if you liked, 
you played games. 

And such smart entertainment—TIrene Franklin singing 
some of her songs—particularly bright are the ones she 


Carl Laemmle's 67th birthday was celebrated 
at the Universal studios with a huge birthday 


cake which boasted 67 candles. Margaret saves for these private parties!—and Adele Rowland sang. 
Sullavan, Alice White and Carl Laemmle, Jr., * * * ; ; 

were among the first to get a piece. Isabel Jewell wes there with (Please turn to page 83 
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OU wouldn’t dare insult me, sir, 
if Brother Jack were here!” 
Sylvia Sidney, a very good 
little girl, finds herself broke and 
stranded in the middle of a big bad 
carnival in Paramount’s “Good Dame.”’ 
She doesn’t like the idea, but, it looks 
like a long, hard winter, so, to give the 
plot a break, she signs up with the 
show as a “kootch” dancer. 

It’s a great life. Just one “Sir... 
how dare you!” after another, with 
Freddie March and Jack La Rue mak- 
ing the forward passes. 

March, a card juggler, has learned at 
his mother’s knee (or somebody’s 


mother’s knee) that death, taxes, and. 


kootch dancers are in a class by them- 
selves. So, imagine his surprise when 
little Sylvia says: “NO!” . . . and 
proves that she means it! 

Intrigued by this strange and unus- 
ual turn of events, Freddie goes on the 


Ao ..P Ri Ese Seana 


14 


make in a big Way and soon. . . ah, 
Spring . love comes to our hero. 
Once more, the gentle influence of a 
“good”? woman makes an honest man of 
a potential rascal. And let this be a 
lesson to you. Leaving the vulgar at- 
mosphere of the carnival far behind, 
they start out, hand in hand, selling 
Fuller brushes. Or something. There 
are complications but . . . Love 
triumphs and the Good Dame gets her 
man. 

William Lipman wrote the tale and 
Marion Gering pulled the directorial 
strings. 


She Made Her Bed (Paramount) 


ees title of this one, from an origi- 
nal story by James M. Cain, refers 
to a fleeting and incidental sequence in 
the last few scenes of the picture. 
While the majority of titles have little 


Above, left, Myrna Loy and Elizabeth 
Allan say good-bye over the latter's 
death bed in “Men in White.” 


Fredric March finally understands that 
Sylvia Sidney is a “Good Dame.” B. P. 
Schulberg production for Paramourt. 


Below, Mary Astor and Warren William 
in a scene from Warner Brothers’ 
“Upper World.” 


3 ee | IN THE MAKING 


Above, the lovely Irene Dunne ond 
Ralph Bellomy in the RKO production, 
"Transient Love.” 


> : 
Rich? Remon Noverro end Jeonctte 
MocDoneld in the M-G-M mus‘ccl “The Sz x 
Cot ond the Fiddle. 
Below, Deugles Feirbenks, Jr., and , = : 
Genevieve Tobin in the RKO picture 4 
"Success Story.” . 


I Believed in You (Fox 
ve JORY, w is so intriguing- 


BBy BARBARA BARRY 
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Rugged masculinity is re- 
flected by Walter Huston, 
RKO star 


A Friend of the Stars 


New Albany, Indiana. 

A LL this agitation over the high 

salaries of the movie stars seems 
to me a very unfair attitude on the 
part of the public, since it raises no protest against the 
huge sums paid to a famous prizefighter or baseball 
player, or against the enormous fees of leading at- 
torneys, or the immense share of the profits in a busi- 
ress deal that goes to the man who successfully 
engineered the deal, or against the large remuneration 
demanded by a specialist in any line. 

What are the popular screen artists but specialists 
of the highest order in the art of entertaining and of 
drawing the shekels of the public into the coffers of 
the motion picture industry? Surely, any fair-minded 
person will admit this fact and will grant that the 
immense salaries some of the stars are drawing are 
not out of proportion when the entire profits on the 
pictures whose success is guaranteed by the names of 
these stars are taken into consideration. 

Mabel Argo. 

You are right.. Pay them what they earn—no matter 
shat walk of life.. And they earn it, or they would 
not get it! 


Be Yourself Always! 


Shively, Ky. 
E read and hear a lot about the wisdom of choos- 
ing a certain line and specializing in it if we hope 
to attain fame and fortune in this day and age, and 
throughout the professions, we see shining examples of 
successful specialists. 

This being the case, I cannot understand the aver- 
sion of screen performers to developing their peculiar 
trait of personality or acting ability which &rst brought 
them into public favor, and their loud howl of in- 
sistence that they must be permitted to display versa- 
tility. 

It seems to me the wise course for them to follow 
would be to give the public finer and finer demonstra- 
tions with each succeeding picture, of this peculiar 
“something” which they possess. Mae West has the 
correct idea. What a “specialist” she is! 

Lola Argo, 
R. R. 1, Dixie Highway. 
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PEOPLES 


cademy 


The 


THE VOICE OF 


THE PUBLIC 


We are all for what you have to say. Right or wrong. 
specialize in your own personality! 


Wants More Humor 


Hast Haven, Conn. 
‘THE present films are in my opinion overly serious, 
and lacking in the qualities of charm, real humor, 
and natural expression that every silver screen admirer 
enjoys. It seems one goes to the movies to forget duil 
cares, but when a morbidly serious picture is shown 
the individual too often leaves with a headache. 

Most books contain in their plot all the pathos of 
life in a balanced and blended form, but the movies 
apparently pick novels or plays that go to the extremes 
of either humor or serious drama. 

“Cimarron” was a pleasant exception, and too, the 
most recent “A Man’s Castle’ was thoroughly enter- 
taining, both were my idea of what pictures should be 
like. All of the Laurel and Hardy pictures are en- 
joyable comedy, a relief from the many dull pictures 
of late. 

Withal I am for more real humor, more real human 
dramas, more pictures of the tangible, and less of the 
synthetic overplayed dramas. 

Lester Knapp, 
80 Francis Street. 

Give us more and better comedy. The world needs 

to laugh. But good comedy is rare, too rare. 


Blames the Audience 


Louisville, Ky. 

HY must some people show their lack of consid- 

eration for others by ridiculing a miraculous feat 

in motion picture production such as “The Invisible 
Man”? 

Surely, common courtesy demands the respect of 

silence when one fails to appreciate the trick photog- 

raphy responsible for this picture of fantasy. But in 
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Above, intriguing 
Claire Dodd, new 


Warner vampire. 


At right, Jean 

Harlowe, next to 

be seen with Marie 
Dressler again. 


The People’s Academy of Motion Pictures 
(sponsored by THE NEW MOVIE MAGA- 
ZINE) will present twelve gold medals for what 
the readers of this magazine consider to be the 
twelve outstanding achievements of the year 


1933 in the films. 


Letters from our readers, carefully tabulated, 
will be the sole guides to these awards. 


These letters may be addressed to either The 
People’s Academy or to the Dollar-Thoughts 
department of this magazine, 55 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


You are the judge and the jury. Write us 
what you think. 


The medals will be given for the following: 


1—Best all-around feature picture 
2—Best performance (actress) 
3—Best performance (actor) 
4—Best musical picture 
5—Best human interest picture 
6—Best mystery picture 
7—Best romance 

8—Best comedy 

9—Best short reel picture 
10—Best news reel picture 
11—Best direction 

12—Best story 
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«sw fier Brothers’ star, who knows « 
to give people a thrill. 


George Arliss, the new Twentieth Century star, and always 
a supreme artist. 


the audience of which I was a member, someone uttered 
a hoot of derision after the showing of a few scenes 
others fell in line and the remainder of the picture was 
utterly spoiled for those of us who never cease to 
marvel over the achievements of the producers and 
their cameramen. Although we may not particularly 
care for horror or mystery pictures, or any kind that 
depart from realism, still we find them enjoyable as a 
revelation of the skill and ingenuity required to pro- 
duce them. 
Mabel Krame Ue 
905 Lydia Avenue. 

Courtesy does demand respect to other people. In 
this particular film the illusions were obtained after long 
and hard work. You are not the only one who enjoyed 
them. 


She Expresses Her Mind 


Vernon, Texas. 

HAVE written a number of criticisms to movie 

magazines and have never had one published. But 
I should like SOMEONE to read this. So I shall sum 
up several preferences in this one note. 

First of all, I want to offer my highest praises for 
Joan Crawford’s acting in “Letty Lynton” and although 
it is not a recent picture I think it the best of her 
entire career. She was not so extreme in dress and 
mannerisms and I liked everything about the picture. 

Second, I saw “When Ladies Meet” and enjoyed it 
immensely as all my favorite stars were in the cast. 
I thought it one of the cleverest of the newer sophisti- 
cated stories. In fact, all the players were splendid in 
their roles. And I was perfectly charmed with “the 
little country house.” I don’t think I have ever 
seen more attractive interiors. Let us have more of 
them and fewer modern settings which appeal to very 
few people. 

And third, I want to voice a complaint which I shall 
make on the women’s gowns in recent films. I often 
wonder just what idea the (Please turn to page 92) 
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my friends had 


Get out of the rut of a humdrum 
life. Enjoy the good things the 
world has to offer. 

Every day brings good times, 
if a girl has a Camay Complezion. 


WIN YOUR BEAUTY CONTEST 


For every day you live—like Helen 
above—you compete in a Beauty 
Contest. Why, you can’t even go 
for a walk down the street, but 
what someone’s eyes search your 
face—judge your looks—and 


CAM AY The Soap of Beautiful 


Tiends NaG sweeth 


1 


Eats ane Ga 


earts and dates. But night after night I sat 
home all alone. For my drab skin spoiled my looks. But now I use Camay 


notice the texture of your skin. 
So get yourself a Camay Com- 
plexion—a skin soft as velvet and 
gloriously fresh. It attracts admi- 
ration—yes, and often romance. 
Camay, the Soap of Beautiful 
Women, is pure, creamy-white and 
unusually mild—the modern way 
to care for your skin. Use it one 
month,and you'll be delighted with 
the improvement in your looks. 
Get a supply of Camay today. 


The price is amazingly 


low. 


300d Times 
» Girls with 
‘LEXIONS! 


“Tn the mirror I frankly admire 
newly acquired Camay Complez- 


on. Men compliment me on it, too.” 


Pure, creamy-wihite and delicately fragrant, Camay 
comes in a green and yellow wrapper, in Cellophane. 


Women 
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MARY CARLISLE—Blond little girl from Boston, started her 
movie career four years ago in an Eddie Buzzell short, ‘“Devil’s 
Cabaret.” Now Eddie’s a director and Mary’s a featured player. 
She’s always kept busy. Latest important role is with Fay Wray 
in “Once to Every Woman.” Mary is five feet one. 


Weighs an 
even hundred. Adores swimming and dogs. 


Plays the piano. 
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Ben Pinchot 


DOUGLASS MONTGOMERY —From California to Broadway to California to 
Broadway to California! That’s Doug’s story. Born in Los Angeles not twenty- 
five years ago. Started career at Pasadena Playhouse. Drew roles in Theater Guild 
productions. Then appeared in films as Kent Douglass. Despite acclaim in 
“Waterloo Bridge,” returned to Broadway for more stage experience. Now back 
in Hollywood using own name. Next is “Little Man, What Now?” for Universal. 
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Bert Longworth 


BETTE DAVIS—Forgot early desire to be a nurse in high school eagerness for 

stage career. Studied with John Murray Anderson. Given initial opportunity in 

George Cukor’s stock company. Then to Broadway. Made good in several plays. 

Hollywood beckoned, and a Universal contract. No luck—option dropped. 

Bette changed her disposition; turned snappy instead of sweet. A Warner 
contract and flicker fame! Married to Harmon O. Nelson. 
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The KINGS OF GOLD 


\ ¥ ‘Wat . * a 


Kenneth Alexander 


George Arliss gives you for the 
first time on the screen the dra- 
matic secrets of the family who 
became the uncrowned monarchs 
of Europe’s gold empire. That is 
the stirring drama of “The House 
of Rothschild,” the family that 
became the private bankers of 
Europe, whose colorful story makes 
the new Twentieth Century pic- 
: fure of Joseph M. Schenck and 
"Berry! Zanuck. The director is 
Alfred Werker. 


Above, you will see most of the mem- 
bers of the Rothschild family assembled 
Vintheir screen personalities, with George 
Arliss as Nathan, Noel Madison as Carl, 
Paul Harvey as Solomon, Murray Kinnell 
as James and lvan Simpson as Amschell. 


At the left, you find one of the most 

fomantic scenes of young love you could 

Wish to see, with Loretta Young and 
Robert Young. 


At the right, one of the appealing love 
scenes when the adorable Julie Rothschild 
{Loretta Young) gives her heart to 
Lt.-Col. Fitzroy (Robert Young). 
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Sinclair Bull 


JEANETTE MacDONALD—From Philadelphia hails 
Jeanette, M-G-M’s singing star in “The Cat and the Fiddle.” Danced and sang 
in theatrical school revues with sister Blossom. Then came a Ned Wayburn try- 
out. Eventually discovered by scouts for Ernst Lubitsch, who signed her for 
“The Love Parade” with Chevalier. Follows musical studies religiously. Reads 
mystery novels. Engaged—or secretly married—to her manager, Robert Ritchie! 


red-haired, blue-eyed 
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ROCHELLE HUDSON—You’ve heard of Claremore, Oklahoma, in Will Rogers 
pictures. Rochelle hails from there. Three years back her momma took her to 
Hollywood. She was sweet sixteen, blue-eyed and brunette. 
trouble rating screen test—because of her natural beauty. 
RKO productions. Now free-lancing and doing well. Loves all outdoor sports. 
Eats rich food but doesn’t get fat! 


Didn’t have much 


Drew leads in several 
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JUNE KNIGHT—Her real name, Margaret Rose Valliquiette, would never fit in 

marquee lights. So she changed it! Doubled for Garbo in “Mata Hari.” Did 

other screen bits. Then quit Hollywood for New York. Scored in Ziegfeld’s 

“Hotcha” and later in “Take a Chance.” Duplicated this role in screen version 

for Paramount. Now has long-term Universal contract. Writes stories in her 
leisure moments. Always reported engaged to somebody. 
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HE following communication has been re- 

; ceived from the author of the recent series of 

anonymous articles in THe New Movie 

MAGAZINE in which he set out to prove that 

all real stars are nutty, all good producers are nutty, 

and all authors just plain nuts. Because his com- 

munication seems so human and so down to earth, 

the editors have decided to publish it as this month’s 
expression of public opinion. 

Tue Epirors. 


to be told to movie fans. I thought the glamour 
should be stripped from the movie business to 
prove that it is really a business, that it is work, 
not glamour, that brings the 
shekels into the coffers of the 

_ favored ones. 

Well, my articles brought 
forth thanks, but they also 
_ brought forth heart-aches. 

There is a fine woman out 
in Chicago who has a yearn- 
ing to write and who wants 
someone to help her and show 
her what is wrong with her 
writing. She has a daughter 
who yearns to become a movie 
star, and she is puzzled to 
know why she never got to 
first base. There, in one 
family, I hurt two with one 
stone. 

If you don’t like heart-ache, 
don’t read any more of this. 
But if you are human, if you 
have a heart that beats and a 
soul which can feel, go on and 
suffer with me—and with 
others. 

First, read this letter which 
I received through The New 
Movie Magazine in answer to 
my series of articles published 
during the last few months: 


I THOUGHT it was about time for some truths 


favoritism, 
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This man, who should know, states 
that Margaret Sullavan, Universal 
star, did not get her position by 


accident or 


TRUTH 


Chicago, Ill. 
A FAMOUS FILM PRODUCER, 
Somewhere in Hollywood. 
Dear Sir: 

Yes, here comes a letter from another “nut,” as 
you so playfully call us poor devils who dare to have 
a slight hope of “getting in” on a little of the glamour 
so beautifully painted in every “New Movie Maga- 
zine. 

May I ask you just one question, before going any 
further? Were you always the “Famous Producer” 
you are now? Have you become so hardened in 
your own success that you have forgotten the hours 
you must have spent in longing? 

Unless you had an awful, strong “pull” with some 
one out there then surely you 
have not forgotten the hurt of 
being scoffed at, the ridicule. 

Surely at some time or other 
every one wishes that she or 
he could do something worth 
a while. I am nearly forty years 
old now, but even you with all 
your sarcasm cannot discour- 
age me. 

When one sees some of the 
pictures you producers give us 
on the screen, it is no wonder 
that a good many of us feel 
that surely we can do as well. 
It is then and there that the 
“nutty” ideas come to us. 

I can sympathize so well 
with the poor devil that you 


“pul 


so cruelly ridiculed in last 
month’s “New Movie,” for I 
have experienced the very 


same feeling. I sent a story 
out the same way, a story that 
I was willing to put before any 
one for the sole purpose of 
trying to find out, if it were so 
bad, what it was that ailed it. 
I expected comments, correc- 
tions by the dozens, but the 


bo 
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Are you one of the thousands who are ambitious to break into the movies? 


if you are, you will profit by these letters to a noted film producer. 


awful feeling of waiting, 
waiting for two months, 
only to have it returned 
unopened. Boy! Have 
you not experienced 
such a feeling? 

You say that you are 
always wanting new 
“ideas,” that you want 
to please the public. 
How then do you know 
so well that one or two 
out of that great audi- 
ence may not have an 
idea worth while? 

To prove that we, 
the “nutty” public, are 
not all to blame, let me 
tell you, please, of an- 
other way you profes- 
sional people have of 
making fools out of us. 
About a year ago a cer- 
tain paper in Califor- 
nia advertised for a 
young lady to take part 
in a play that was to be 
produced in the near 
future. The only re- 
quirements were that 
she be able to take the 
part of a young girl at 
first, then to the end 
of the play portray the 
same character years 
older. A southern ac- 
cent would help, but 
was not essential, and she was not 
to be professional... Ch, no. 

Well, sir, my daughter, like dozens 
of other young girls, was thrilled at 
the idea of this “wonderful break,” 
pardon the slang, but nothing wouid 
do but we go to the studio for the 
try-out. We had to borrow the 
money for our carfare. Oh, yes that 
is funny to you fellows who have 
so much, but it meant sacrifice to 
us and a good many other poor little 
girls there. 

After keeping these girls outside 
the offices, while the men behind had 
another good laugh at the “nuts,” 
they allowed them to walk through 
an office and out onto the street 
again. 

I sat on the bench with a few of 
the disappointed girls, waiting for a 


train to get back home, and could not help but hear 
some of their remarks. To you I suppose it would 


Anita Loos 


Sylvia Thalberg 


Frances Marion 


Here are five young women 
winners in the movie writing 


game, all with M-G-M 


seem even funnier than the rest, but believe me it 


was pitiful. 


We have to give “New Movie” the credit of let- 
ting us in on a good many of the truths of what really 
goes on in Hollywood. It gives us the drab side as 


well as the golden. 
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EAR MRS. B. 
The “New Movie Magazine” has sent me 
your letter of Nov. 3, addressed to “A Famous Film 


Producer.” 


I am the guilty man, 


Vicki Baum 


But with so many 
people starving, with 
men worried to death 
about how they are go- 
ing to provide for their 
families, is it any won- 
der that some of us are 
“nutty” enough to hope 
that we too can share 
just a little of the money 
that seems to flow so 
easily into the laps of 
the favored few? 

So, Mr. Producer, 
whoever you are, don't 
make light of another 
fellow’s desire to ex- 
press his innermost 
soul; however hopeless 
it may seem, it hurts, 
believe you me. For 
after all if you know 
anything about the 
stars, or happen to be- 
lieve in them at all, it 
is our place in the sun 
that makes the differ- 
ence. So be patient 
with us, if you can. 
We may get a chance 
to shine too, if you fel- 
lows don’t try to cloud 
up and cover us alto- 
gether. 

Whoever you are, I 
wish you luck, heaps of 
it; not for a minute do 
I begrudge you your brilliance, but 
I beg you not to think that God for- 
got all the rest of us when he made 
you. 

Whether you get to read this or not, 
I feel better for having believed that 
it might reach you, and beg to remain, 

Sincerely, 
Mrs B——— 
12s Se 

In my excitement I forgot to tell 
you who got the part advertised for, 
and made a lot of us go hungry for 
two days; it was Margaret Sullavan. 
No, oh no, she is not professional, not 
much. Please tell us why they did 
that to us poor “nuts.” 


HAT would you do if you re- 
ceived a letter like that? You 
would do just what I did. You would 


sit down and write just as honest an answer as you 
knew how. So that’s what I did. I wrote her this: 


(Please turn to page 98) 
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The NEW Marlene 


By 
DELLA MASON 


ITH the exception of Joan Crawford, no 
front-line star of Hollywood has changed her 
off-screen personality with such unsettling 
abruptness as Marlene Dietrich. 

In the comparatively short time the glamorous 
German has been with us we have been treated to 
the off-stage character of the pining girl who longed 
for her native country and her own little Maria; who 
loved to cook meals with her own hands and com- 
plained there was nothing interesting to do in Holly- 
wood except listen to the radio. 

It was something of a shock to the local press when 
this girl whom they had set down as a beautiful, 
blond hausfrau, suddenly did a complete right-about- 
face and developed into the sensationalist of the 
Von Sternberg-Dietrich studio walk-out, the trouser 
fad, and the four burly bodyguards. 


It was not at all unusual for one of Marlene’s 
antics—either her appearance with Chevalier or 
Von Sternberg at a premiere in tuxedo, the bars 
she had placed on every upstairs window of her 
Beverly Hills home to protect Maria from kid- 
napers, or the supposed Paris ruling against her 
trousers—to reach you via the front page along 
with your orange juice and fried eggs. _ Inter- 
viewers came away from Marlene, no longer with 
excellent German recipes, but with bulging note- 
books filled with fashion tips for men, how to 
dodge kidnapers and tips on exotic temperament. 


For a while she became as aloof as Garbo. Inter- 
views were refused. Visitors were banned from her 
sets and even the camera crew and technicians were 
invited outside while Marlene rehearsed. 

That Josef Von Sternberg had a great deal to do 
with this radical change in Marlene cannot be denied. 
An intensely effective showman himself, there can be 
little doubt but that he moulded Marlene’s off-screen 
personality with as deft a touch as he created her 
screen portrayals. 

It was he who first objected to the fraternizing 
of his exotic star with the studio co-workers. It was 
Von Sternberg who created the unapproachable aura 
about her. He is too keenly in tune with public 
reaction not to realize that too much down-to-earth 
normality was out of line in the character of the fasci- 
nating woman he shadowed with his camera lens. 

But the story that Marlene was a dazed Trilby to 
Von Sternberg’s Svengali was as silly and mistaken 
a rumor as ever came from the Hollywood hills. 

As the new off-screen personality of Dietrich begins 
to be as freely circulated as her two other private 
life transitions, I think this particular fact will be- 
come increasingly clear. 

For there is a new Dietrich, a Marlene who is a 
strange composite of her two former selves, plus a 
new independence that is created solely by her own 
thinking and her own moods. 

So far as their studio work is concerned she is still 
perfectly willing to let Von Sternberg write the gospel. 
If he works better on closed sets, in isolated privacy 
. . . that is something which will not be disputed by 
Marlene. She has implicit faith in his ability to guide 
her professional destiny. (Please turn to page 70) 
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Marlene, as you will see her in the new 
Paramount picture, “The Scarlet Empress.” 
Truly feminine, we say, or is it just another 


phase of her many-sided personality ? 
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contact at all. 
then, I'd I didn’t remember what my managing editor had 
said: 


x 
sh ig g 
you a hundred bucks bonus for each word. Don’t 


Well, I didn’t worry about the expense. I re- 
plenished my wardrobe and checked into the St. 
Moritz Hotel where Garbo occupied an inaccessible 
suite. I ran up a bill of $350 in three days. 


was in that crowd. d ninute passed that I bribed one of the fioor maids and was actually 


iL GARBES 


By DOROTHY MANNERS Ti Queen is in 


love! Or so they 

say! Adding 

iy doubt that the lonely Swede has fallen in love 

ark, idealistic radical among Hollywood’s directors. 
= 


i r since the tempestuous John Gilbert, Greta’s name 
is being rom the Hollywood housetops, and for the third 
time in her seven years in Hollywood they are whispering, “Will Garbo 


he first man, of course, was the soul-tortured genius who discovered 
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in Garbo’s suite twice. But, as they say on Broad- 
way, the whole stunt “laid an egg’’—never got within 
two rooms of the Great Lady of the Screen. That 
was that and I cussed in my best ladylike manner 
when I was dragged off the story; although my poor 
little pink tea words were nothing to the language 
Spilled by my Managing Editor when he got my ex- 
pense account. 

But let me hurry on with the story. 

A very famous newspaper man who thought Broad- 
Way was his private shooting estate hit just as big 


Marry MA 


her and brought her to America, Mauritz Stiller. 
They say he died of a broken heart in Sweden after 
Greta’s second Hollywood love came into her life. 

John Gilbert? Perhaps Greta loved him. More likely 
she was swept off her feet by his impetuosity after 
the cold, moody affinity of Stiller . . . and lived to 
learn too late the mistake of her emotion. 

Now it is Garbo and Mamoulian. They say the 
Queen loves again... and all Hollywood wonders. 

Because it is impossible for anyone to know Garbo’s 
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The dramatic story of how a New York 


girl reporter trailed Greta across 
a continent and managed 


finally to talk to her 


J Barbara Barondess, in ‘Queen 
~ iu Christina," looks up at Garbo 
z and Gilbert. Below, the author 


of this article. 


a snag as I did in Garbo. He did do a little bette: 
than I because he actually got a glimpse of her when 
he chased her down to the pantry which was her 
secret exit from the hotel. I went back to my office 
and confessed failure; but the very famous reporter 
went back to his office and wrote a story about Garbo’s 
feet. 

Now time passes and I’m back to my first love, the 
stage. After all, five years on the boards, winding up 
with a year-and-a-half as the ingenue lead in 
“Topaze,” hadn’t been (Please turn to page 79) 
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heart, just what this alleged new love has brought 
into her life can only be guessed at and imagined. 
Is it merely an interlude of companionship in the span 
of a life which she once told a friend “will always 
be lonely’? Or is it so absorbing a passion that it 
can erase her plans for her strange existence? 


Garbo, of course, says nothing .. . after her 
fashion. ; 
Mamoulian only shrugs. “The story that Miss 


Garbo and I plan (Please turn to following page) 
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HAS GRETA FOUND LOVE AT LAST? 


to be married is absurd. Cannot people be friends in 
this town without all this pursuit?” This is the state- 
ment he made to a reporter who had insistently dogged 
his footsteps ever since the rumor was heard connect- 
ing his name with Greta’s. 

The reluctant interview took place on the rain- 
soaked steps of the home of Salka Viertel, Garbo’s 
great friend and feminine companion. Mamoulian, 
Greta and Mrs. Viertel had been dining together, 
enjoying the quiet evening until the arrival of news- 
paper reporters and photographers. Mamoulian had 
hastily telephoned a studio publicity man demanding 
the removal of “these people.” 

The press agent had advised him to say something 
to them if he wanted them to go away. At first 
Mamoulian had protested. “I refuse to be brow- 
beaten into making a statement about my private 
affairs. This is absurd.” But they hadn’t gone away. 
At last he spoke to them briefly, his dark, sombre 
face seemingly more moody than usual. 
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“But, Mr. Mamoulian,”’ panted one of the rain- 
soaked news boys, “just last week you told me you 
were going to Yosemite on a little vacation. You 
said you would be there alone and yet news dis- 
patches report Miss Garbo was vacationing there, too. 
Can we believe you mean it when you say this mar- 
riage rumor is absurd?” 

There was no answer to this. The Viertel door had 
been politely but very firmly closed on his 
question. 

That was the last, final and only statement made 
by either principal. Jf Garbo and Mamoulian are 
planning to be married the world may rest assured 
it will not be taken into their confidence. For the 
man Greta has fallen in love with is as silent, un- 
approachable and insistent on his rights to privacy 
as is Garbo, herself. 

He is not in any sense a handsome man, this 
Rouben Mamoulian, but there is a dark, brooding 
distinction to his angular face. A great many people 
mistakenly believe him to be Russian. He is an 
Armenian, born in Tiflis, Caucasus, near the border 
between Georgia and Russia. 

When he was twenty he forsook his law education 
at the University of Moscow to return to the love of 
his boyhood dreams .. . the theater. Before he was 
twenty he did not speak a word of English, but at 
thirty he was recognized as one of the great artistic 
stage directors of this country and England. For 
years he guided the destiny of New York’s Theatre 
Guild. 

At thirty-five he had conquered Hollywood with 
such dramatically powerful films as “Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde,” “City Streets,’ and Marlene Dietrich’s 
“Song of Songs.” Only these few facts about 
Mamoulian, the artist, are available for information. 
Of the man himself little is known except that he has 
-never been married and that he makes his home in 
Hollywood with his father and mother. 

It has been said this new enveloping influence of 
Mamoulian in her life has changed Garbo. That she 
is gayer. Happier. When she recently made a trip 
to a Hollywood beauty parlor to have her hair waved, 
it was kiddingly remarked (Please turn to page 78) 


Rouben Mamoulian gets an unusual close-up of 
Garbo in the filming of “Queen Christina." 
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“4 had always adored dancing, but it would fatigue me. 


could take part in none. 


I loved sports but 


| found myself sinking lower and lower,” says 


Dolores Del Rio as she bares her private life for New Movie Readers. 


otic Dolores 


IRENE THIRER 


HE interviewer sank B 
into the downy divan y 
in the Del Rio draw- 
ing-room, and actually turned down a _ high- 

ball proffered by the exotic, smart Dolores. 

Smart! That’s how Dolores Del Rio strikes you 
immediately. Smart, well-poised, charming of man- 
ner. Her voice is softly modulated, with the merest 
trace of Latin accent. 

One isn’t surprised to learn that she completed her 
education in the finishing schools of Spain and Paris; 
that her father, Jesus Asunsolo, president of the 
bank of Durango, Mexico, sent her abroad to study 
painting, sculpturing, dancing, piano and singing. 

Her mother—and the two are still inseparable— 
chaperoned her and encouraged her, especially in the 
matter of vocal training. And Dolores, familiar with 
all the arts, would rather dance than sing or paint 
or play the piano. 

She is an actress, and as such has full chance to 
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display dramatic outbursts 
such as no ordinary mortal 
can get away with—but she 
doesn’t. Nobody ever hears Dolores raise her speak- 
ing tones unless she’s on the set and her part re- 
quires a flare of temper. 

Then, at the director’s word, her bright eyes flash, 
her white teeth gleam between parted red lips, the 
nostrils of her perfectly chiseled nose dilate in tem- 
pestuous fashion. 

“T do not say that I take the screen as seriously 
as I did in 1926, right after I was named a Wampas 
star,” Dolores declared to me. ‘For six years, I lived 
for my work alone. I enjoyed no private life. I 
gave up whatever domestic happiness I had for a 
career. 

“And it was amazing how great a hold the movie 
studios managed to get on one, considering that it 
took months of persuasion before I finally consented 
to accept a screen test. (Please turn to page 71) 
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PIBWAIDIED RET URSIN 


We won’t try to tell you the principals in this in nearly two years, now called LADY MARY’S 
new picture presenting Miss Shearer, the first LOVER and directed by Edmund Goulding. 
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As Irving Thalberg calls it (and who should Of course, it’s sophisticated. You wouldn’t 
know better) it is a drama of modern love. expect anything else from glamorous Norma. 
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WILD CARGO 


BUCK 


By 
EDWIN C. HILL 


The famous radio reporter takes you behind the 
screen and introduces Frank Buck, the hero of a 


lifetime’s adventures, as he really is 


a locomotive, scratched and scarred by horn 
and hide and feather, burned to the shade of 
tanned leather by twenty years of tropical 
suns; a two-fisted son of a gun if ever one strode 
in shoe leather—Frank Buck, who brings ’em back 
alive in wild cargoes, who lassos tigers, corrals 
wild elephants as a cowboy rounds up steers; slaps 
down cobras and passes the time of day, in their own 
chattering speech, with the tailless apes. 

He comes swinging in, shucks his big fur coat, 
drops into a red leather chair (which curiously be- 
comes his exotic personality) and produces by some 
swift legerdemain a gold cigarette case as big as one 
of those pint flasks we used to carry on the hip in the 
days before Repeal. Every move he makes is swift, 
sure, effortless, a human being geared to clicking 
coordination. And faith he needs it, this greatest of 


| [ comes swinging in, big, bulky, hard; lusty as 


wild animal collectors. Between him 
and the fangs of death, more often 
than he can remember, instantaneous 
reaction of muscle to brain-cell alarm 
has saved him from prematurely 
joining the better known angels. 

The cigarette case is arresting. It 
bears a monogram, raised and em- 
bossed—a royal crest and initials. 
Humanly and naturally he responds 
to curiosity. 

“O, that. Well, that was a little 
present from my pal, the Sultan of 
Johore, Ibrahim—kind of a blood 
brother now, he is, and a great little 
fellow. What he has done for me in 
my job of collecting wild beasts for 
zoos and circuses is nobody’s business. 
The Malay States are one of my best 
hunting grounds you know—tigers, 
cobras, pythons, orangs, most of the 
best stuff we trade in, and Sultan 
Ibrahim has just about given me the 
keys of the city and the freedom of 
the state. Let me tell you a little 
about him, Ed. Among all the rajahs 
and princes of south Asia he stands 
out like an electric light. And yet 
none of those splendiferous chaps ever 
had a worse start. He’s about fifty-seven now, but in 
fine condition—the best shikari in the land, but when 
he was a kid he was the playboy among sultans—the 
Jimmy Walker of Malaysia. He slapped an Occidental 
education—in England—upon his Oriental cosmos and 
then hit Paris for the high spots. Wine and women 
were the bill of fare, and believe me, friend Ibrahim 
wasted little time on song. Money meant nothing, be- 
cause it came from the bottomless pit of Asiatic tradi- 
tions and loyalty, but finally the ruling sultan died 
and young Ibrahim was haled back to the boredom of 
palace life and the duties of a ruler. Do you know 
what he did? He looked around, saw that the govern- 
ment was bankrupt and everybody broke. He knew 
that rubber was being grown successfully in the 
neighboring Malay states. He didn’t see why rubber 
couldn’t restore the prosperity of Johore. So he went 
out and borrowed a couple of hundred thousand 


A native, perched in a dangerous, slippery position on the back of Frank Buck's swimming elephant 
crossing a stretch of treacherous water deep in the jungle. 
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In the heart of the 
jungle, Frank conducts a 
dangerous little experi- 
ment with one of his 
native guides. 


R-K-O Photos 


The camera snaps him in 
front of a line of his 
captured elephants. 
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“Bring-'em-back-alive" Frank and his Malay boy, Ali, for whom 
he cherishes a sincere affection. 


pounds, started rubber cultivation and in ten years had Johore 
back on its feet. 

“He tells me about it now and then—those early days. ‘I had 
a swell idea, Buck’, he laughs, ‘but oh, such a bad record! How 
they kept an eye on me, those clever English. And I didn’t blame 
them either. I used to raise hell!’ And he throws back his head 
and laughs while the sun gleams on two rows of solid gold teeth 
that have replaced the diamond-studded toothies that Ibrahim 
used to sport in playboy days. 

“T got to know him first in 1918, and we became good friends 
right off the bat. We don’t stand on ceremony, and the Sultan is 
a great kidder. He doesn’t live in his place in Johore, for that 
has become a museum, full of marvelous gold plate, jewelled 
swords, diamonds, rubies and emeralds enough to keep Tiffany’s 
going for years and a thousand souvenirs of the old days of war 
and rapine, when sultans really had a good time—before the 
British moved in and started cramping their style. It was in 
his real home, a big house on the outskirts of the city, that we 
were having curry one day and the (Please turn to page 67 
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“I'm in an early 
American mood 
today, says 
Joan Crawford. 
“Have this re- 
decorated at 
once!” 


A 


’M happy to allay the alarm of my admirers—and 
how do you like m’ new Max Baer personality, or 
is it new?—who wrote to ask what happened to me. 
No, Miss Cronie, I wasn’t up to see Miss West. 
Alice Terry returned from France. A legionnaire’s first 
duty is to Alice. Constant Reader will recall my boast 
of belonging to the Terry foreign legion. We’ve been 
holding reunions. At General Lodijenski’s Russian 
Eagle, Alice bloomed out of black velvet, curves accen- 
tuated, cavalierish hat setting off golden coif. 
Everyone in the dazzled spot put down their drinks 
in silent tribute. A party drenched with Old Fash- 
ioneds tweedled fingers at Alice and squealed, “I know 
you, Mae West.” A legionnaire dissented. Alice said 
she hoved there was a resemblance, as it would help to 


38 


Salute to 


The Boulevardier returns to his 
corner boasting a Max Baer per- 


sonality and explains his absence 


with a 


Reunion in Hollywood 


Drawings by Ken Chamberlain. 


hold her husband. “Rex’s only request was to bring 
him back a signed picture of Mae West. First interest 
he’s shown in Hollywood since we left here.” 

Walter Lang came to our table. Walter is a legion- 
naire. He invited us to join him and Carole Lombard 
at the Cotton Club, but Alice had promised Legionnaire 
Novarro we’d hold reunion at his fort after dinner. 
You never get an evening alone with Alice. She be- 
lieves in mass formation. She accused me of dallying, 
though I was doing my best to get Gen. Lodijenski’s 
attention. “‘In France when you want your check you 
snap your fingers at a waiter. What do you do here?” 

I said she couldn’t very well expect me to snap my 
fingers at a General, and inasmuch as she had his ex- 
clusive attention, she might direct a little of it my way. 
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A® our high-powered cab panted starward through 
the Los Feliz hills to Ramon’s lookout, Alice told 
me of his concert triumphs abroad. I hadn’t seen him 
since his return and had no way of knowing that Lon- 
don ladies had lost arms and legs in battling to see 
(hear?) him. She assured me that despite these 
Sacrificial demonstrations, Ramon hadn’t changed at 
all, looked as young and was as gay as in Tunis. 

While Rex Ingram was making “The Arab” in 
Tunisia, he, Ramon, Alice and I were dubbed by the 
company the “Royal Family” because of our happy 
brawls. We've remained sort of a family, though not 
so royal as in those pre-crash days. 

An interviewer that afternoon had asked Alice if 
she didn’t think it strange Ramon had never married. 
No, Alice had said, considering the size of his God- 
given family and his interest in them. “Besides,” she 
added, “his religion forbids divorce.” 

Reminded that her own marital ties had stood the 
strain, she said, “But I married a P 
Mohammedan. With the privilege of 
having a harem at home, there’s no 
point in a man straying.” Observing 
Alice surrounded by her legion, 
some one remarked that Rex got the 
religion but Alice got the harem. 

Asked if Ramon was serious 
about Myrna Loy, Alice replied: 
“Yes, in Europe I helped him shop 
for gifts for her. If she ever hears 


Herb thinks +hat 
this walk-out would 
be popular with 
movie-goers if it 
gave some new 
faces a chance on 
the screen. 
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Herb Howe 


Max Baer has the 
same __ infectious 
vitality for happi- 
ness that Douglas 
Fairbanks, Sr., 
had in his early 
film days. 


of this she’ll wonder what happened to them. I admired 
them so volubly poor Ramon had to give them to me!” 

Pretty hard for a legionnaire to marry unless he 
finds a gal with the good old Mohammedan outlook. 
It’s a cinch no legionnaire would ever give up the 
fascinatingly beautiful Alice. (Please turn to page 74) 
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Know MUN] 


An intimate word picture 


of the great character actor 


By 


HAVE read innumerable stories about Paul 

Muni, now that he has established himself 

as a success on the screen. None of them, 

however has scratched the surface of the 
real Paul Muni. I have met Muni on and off 
during the past ten years. 

The real Paul Muni—the Paul Muni I have 
known—is someone altogether different from the 
person who rears his head in the avalanche of 
personality stories printed about him. 

What is the real Muni like, the Muni behind 
that cold reticence, that stern aloofness, that in- 
surmountable modesty ? 

The Paul Muni that I have known through 
all these years is, in many respects, the warmest 
and tenderest heart, the most genial and affable — 
personality—the “swellest guy,” in short—that 
I have ever met in my life. 

I first met Paul Muni when he was still a 
young, struggling actor in New York’s Hast 
Side. He was then a member of a repertory 
theater which was struggling for existence, and 
his salary at the time could not have been more 
than forty dollars a week. Yet, each pay-day 
he would walk across ihe street to the Cafe 
Royal—where all the actors, employed and un- 
employed, of New York’s East Side used to con- 
gregate during all hours of the day and night. 


Here, he would sit at the tables of actors 
whom he knew had not been employed for a 
long time, enter into conversation with them — 
and then, surreptitiously, slip two or three 
dollars into their pockets. This is not a 
legsend—for I myself many times visited the 
Cafe Royal in those days, met Paul Muni 
(his name at that time was Muni Weisen- 
freund), and saw him indulge in generosity 
he could ill-afford. 


After the evening was over, Muni was quite 
fortunate to have half of his salary left. 

But that—I can almost hear you whisper— 
was before Paul Muni became an outstanding 
success. Success has been known to turn a good 
many heads. How has it affected Muni? 


UCCESS has affected Muni only in that it has 
enabled him to be more generous. The story 

I am about to tell to illustrate this point, has 
never before been mentioned in print. Muni, 
with his customary modesty, has jealously 
guarded it from the press—and with such 
scrupulous care that it has never been mentioned. 

I know about this story because I still visit 
occasionally the -Cafe Royal for the purpose of 
meeting old friends. I, therefore, can vouch for 
the authenticity of what I am now narrating. 
Whenever Muni is in the city he makes it his 
habit to visit the Cafe Royal every Thursday 
evening. 

On that evening, tremendous tables are spread 
—and anyone who has fallen on miserable days 
is invited to be Muni’s guest at a sumptuous 
dinner. Many of Muni’s one-time friends—now 
unemployed—cen be (Please turn to page 82) 


Paul Muni plays a New York 
managing editor in his latest 
Warner picture, "Hi, Nellie!” 
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WHICH IS CLOSEST TO YOUR IDEAL 
OF ROYALTY? 


(Above) Marlene Dietrich as Princess Sophia and 
John Lodge as Count Alexis who escorts her to 
Moscow where she becomes the Empress Catherine. 
From Paramount's "The Scarlet Empress.'' (At the left) 
Elizabeth Bergner also as the great Catherine. and 
Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., as Grand Duke Peter in the 
London Films production released by United Artists. 
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It is heralded as 
one of the year’s outstand- 


ing picturesmthis Warner Brothers 


lavish production of music, laughter, 


- 


tears and thrills, adapted from 


famous Broadway success, "The Wonder 


Boar. 


"And just look at the scintillating 


names in these scenes: AI Jolson, both 


as blackface and as _ himself, Kay 


Francis, Dolores Del Rio, Ricardo 
Cortez, Dick Powell, and 


Robert Barrett. 
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Just twenty-one, 

thank you! An old 

family picture of 
Wallace Beery. 


MY LIFE 
Until Now 


As told to Eric L. Ergenbright 


The first authorized true life story from the 
man who has been the hero of one of the 
most remarkable careers in the films 


T’S a lot of fun to look back over your life and try to figure 
just what might have happened if you’d taken the other 
fork in the road. 

There I was—an elephant-man with a circus—suddenly 
converted into a chorus boy in musical comedy, merely because 
my brother was earning more money as a hoofer and a singer 
than I could make manicuring “bulls.” 

If Noah hadn’t been on the stage, and if I hadn’t been forced 
as a kid to take music lessons, I suppose Id still be with the 
“Big Top,’ working like a slave in the Summer, loafing like a 
remittance-man in the Winter, and, with it all, just as happy as 
I am now. 

I’m frank to admit that I became an actor to earn money and 
that I’m still an actor for that same reason, yet I’ve never ac- 
quired the champagne taste. Few actors do, for Show Business 
is ruled by luck, and Lady Luck’s a fickle hussy who usually 
provides a famine to temper every feast. 

She was unusually kind to me at the start. I was in the 
chorus only a few weeks before a series of lucky “breaks” gave 
me a comedy bit—very appropriately, too, for there was more 
than a little unconscious comedy in a big, overgrown lout like 
“Jumbo” Beery, product of the Kansas City “Bottoms,” trip- 
ping gayly about in a chorus. — 

The only recommendation JI had for such a job, in the first 
place, was an unusually heavy bass voice. 

The only credit I take to myself is that I tried to improve 
my opportunities. I spent most of my spare time—and after 
“Babes in Toyland” closed, I had lots of it—studying music and 


At the right, Wallace Beery in “The Four Horsemen 

of the Apocalypse.’ Above, as he appeared in his 

favorite United Artist role of King Richard in 
“Robin Hood." 
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Nobody can ever forget 
the world-famous Beery 
smile of today. 


eccentric dancing. During the summers, when the New Yor! 


theaters were in the doldrums, I went back to Kansas City 
played with the old Woodard Stock Compa 


Ly. 


Stock, incidentally, offers a young actor hi ible 
experience. It gives him a wide diversity of since 
he’s seldom allowed more than two weeks to le: a new part, 1 
forces him to become adept at memorizing “‘lines.” I’ve noticed 


that almost every prominent motion picture director prefer 
actors who have served their time in stock. 

The breaks continued to come my way and, a couple of years 
after I landed in New York, I was safely establi 
tured comedian. I was walking on air, drinking in nev 
experiences as greedily as a sponge takes up water. I became 
acquainted with some of the most interesting people New York 
has ever known. 

I swapped yarns with Richard Harding Davis, boxed with 
Jim Jeffries, explored the waterfront with Raymond Hitchcock. 
Sometimes I was flush, more often I was broke; but, broke or 
flush, I enjoyed living. My salary, when I worked, was thirty- 
five dollars a week, not much if judged by Hollywood standards, 
but a princely fortune in those days. I wouldn’t have traded 
places with a Morgan or an Astor. 

In all, I was on the stage for nine years. I played in ‘‘The 
Prince of Pilsen,’ “The Student Prince” and “The Balkan 
Princess.” I was with Sir Henry Irving for one season in 
“The Princess of Kensington.” 

I had my first big break as an understudy to Raymond Hitch- 
cock in “The Yankee Tourist.” One night, soon after the show 
opened, he was taken ill and rushed to the hospital for an 
emergency operation. I was rushed (Please turn to page 75) 


od as a fea- 


At the left, Beery in one of his early-day comedy 

roles, impersonating a Swedish housemaid. Above, 

you will find him in an extremely different role in 
the Paramount picture, ‘Chinatown Nights." 


Confessions of a 


By 
Dixie 


Dunbar 


de Rudy Vallee, Alice Faye and Thornton Freeland. The first two play the star 
we roles in the first motion picture edition of George White's Scandals for Fox. 


O you’d like to be in the ‘Scandals.’ would you? Okay. Come around 
to my office tomorrow.” 
And was I excited? Was I! Why, to have George White say that to 
you is like having the Prince of Wales ask you to dance. It simply 
makes a girl. Look at what happened to Dolores and Helene Costello, Winnie 
Lightner, Ona Munson and dozens of others who rode to fame on the “Scandals” 
ticket! So you can see why I felt like going up with the balloons that night 
in New York when Mr. White spoke to me in the Paradise Club. 

I'd been dancing there for a year. Spotted as “baby of the show world” 
because I was sixteen and just short of being five feet in height. I wore 
a bib and huge diaper that would have put Gandhi to shame . . . . That was 
the outfit I made my screen test in—when Mr. White was choosing the girls 
he’d bring to Hollywood where he was going to put his show in the films 


Dixie Dunbar, the for the first time. 
/ author, featured in I was right in the middle of my song, praying inside of me that I’d get to : 
I the “Scandals.” go, when something awful jabbed me. One of those blasted safety pins had 
\ snapped loose and scratched me across the . . . . Well, it scratched me. And 
did I squirm! 


The face I made must have broken the lens. But here’s the pay-off. After 
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Rudy Vallee, 


famous croon- 
er of the radio 


One of George 
White’s 


gives her own story 


beauties 


of what 
behind 


goes on 


the scenes 


Above, Hilda Knight, Lois Eckhart, Peggy Mosely and Eunice Coleman. 


Alice Faye, Rudy Vallee, Jimmy Durante and Dixie Dunbar in the ''Scandals."* 


they’d seen the test in the projection room Mr. White 

called me. “You certainly got ‘hot’ in that number, 

Dixie. And your funny face went over big.” Imagine! 
Anyway, I got to Hollywood. 


pL? heard about this man’s town. Plenty. And it 

didn’t disappoint me one bit. Even though the boys 
don’t send as many flowers as they do in New York, 
they’re more informal and lots more out-doorish. The 
bronzed he-men you read about. They call you up be- 
fore breakfast and tell you to “get in your duds, we’re 
going riding .. .” 

No, they haven’t got the subtle technique of the east- 
ern fellows, if you know what I mean. But they do 
things faster— On Broadway you go around with a 
man for months and no one says anything. Here you’re 
with him twice and they tag you “engaged.’”’ Maybe, 
it’s the climate . 

From the minute we stepped off the train things 
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started popping. Rehearsals, costume fittings—and is 
Mr. White particular about those costumes! Every 
stitch has to be just so. Most of them are lined with 
silk because he says, ““A woman has to feel luxurious 
next to her skin to look luxurious.” 

But the funniest thing was the supposed “quarrel” 
between Rudy Vallee and Lilian Harvey, who were the 
leads. The tabloids called it the “tempestuous fight 
that rocked the studio.” Wonder if they’ll call the 
Maxie Baer-Carnera bout a “breath-taking event!” 

At any rate here’s what actually happened. We were 
all sitting around going over the script that first eve- 
ning when Lilian limped in. None of us, including 
Rudy, had ever met her before. She seemed awfully 
tired—and sweet. 

She smiled at everybody although anyone could see 
with half an eye she was suffering like anything with 
those two toes she’d broken in “I Am Suzanne.” Know- 
ing how Mr. White puts you (Please turn to page 94) 
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SEES 


NEW 


though comic bird, the hen. Movie magnates 

and chickens have so much in common. They 

utter similar racket after the production of 
each new egg—or photoplay. These are, generally, 
very like others that have preceded them, ,though 
the egg is usually fresher than the cinema, but that 
doesn’t hush the cackling. 

The barnyard, when a hen finds a worm, and Holly- 
wood, when someone gets a new idea, behave in the 
same fashion. In either case there is uproar and then 
a wild stampede of the unlucky in the direction the 
fortunate discoverer has taken. 

I can’t recall—and probably you can’t, either—the 
very first of the gangster films, but we are only just 
beginning to recover from the tidal wave of crook 
pictures which it started. “Forty-Second Street,” 
with its back-stage shots, was the signal for every 
concern that had a camera to move it back-stage. 
Some of them still are there. “Moulin Rouge” and 
“Fashions of 1934” are this month’s representatives of 
an idea that is no longer really novel. 

Look out, fellow sufferers, for an avalanche of trans- 
continental bus pictures. That is Hollywood’s new 
worm. The last four weeks have seen the release of 


, NHE film industry’s mascot should be that useful 


James Cagney and Margaret 
Lindsay in Warner Brothers’ 
“Lady Killer.” 
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about films and players of the month. 


Marjorie Rambeau, Spencer Tracy and Loretta Young in Columbia's 
splendid production of ‘A Man's Castle." Mr. Van de Water hails 


PICTURES 


A famous writer gives you his frank opinions of the most talked 


You may not agree with 


Mr. Van de Water but you will admit he has the courage of his 


convictions and that he is not afraid to express them. 


“Cross-Country Cruise’ and Lovers.” 
There'll probably be a lot more, 

Picture fashions run in grooves, until-the groove 
wears out. An actor who makes a hit in one part is 
doomed, unless he is stronger than most, to play some 
variation of that role all the rest of his days. 

James Cagney, in “Lady Killer,” is doing the same 
stuff all over again. This is a pity, for Mr. Cagney 
is thoroughly able to create something besides gutter 
types. Paul Muni, another fine actor, is more stub- 
born. He refuses to be kept in a rut. “Hi, Nellie” is 
different from any other film he has had. As far as 
general excellence is concerned, it’s the best bet for 
the month, too. 

Both Mr. Muni and Mr. Cagney are finished artists, 
but if they continue their present courses, Mr. Cag- 
ney, whether he knows it or nct, is much more nearly 
finished than his colleague. 

The rating of “Nana” and “Man of Two Worlds,” 
among the excellent pictures in the current list, needs 
explanation. They aren’t excellent pictures at all. 
Each of them, by itself, is an example of the way 
Hollywood welcomes the stranger. 

Anna Sten, star of “Nana,” is a recent importation 


“Fugitive 


from Russia. Francis Lederer, a Czech, made a crash 


a Pe EE 


it as one of the month's best pictures. 
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You Should See and Why 


BY 


MR. VAN DE WATER’S CLASSIFIED FREDERIC F. VAN pve WATER 
RATING OF CURRENT FILMS 


(AA—Outstanding; A—Good; 
hit on Broadway last year in “Autumn Crocus,” a stage 


B—Fair; C—Poor) play. Both Miss Sten and Mr. Lederer are actors about 
whom film publicity departments can’t possibly lie—no 
matter how much they praise. They are exceptionally 
glamorous newcomers to the American screen, but the 

AA B plays in which they appear are far from worthy! 

; ; ; The theory seems to be that if the strangers can do 
atipptallia Pea enened People anything with these items, no photoplay can be too bad 
for them. Each of these two has scored a personal 
triumph. The ratings attached to their photoplays are 
tributes to the stars, not to the pictures. 


A Man's Castle As Husbands Go 

Catherine the Great Fashions of 1934 
Fugitive Lovers 
Bombay Mail 


A I can recommend, more heartily, the wistful and lyric- 
Lady Killer al “A Man’s Castle” and “Catherine the Great,” a fine 
if Massacre film in the mood of “The Wives of Henry VIII.” 
ana , . 
IW Ss And now we'll look, as tolerantly as possible, at the 
The! WamentiniHisilifa ase putas ae pres : 


rest of this month’s offerings: 
Miss Fane's Baby Is Stolen ; 


: Cc 
Moulin Rouge 
Man of Two Worlds Cross Country Cruise Hi, Nellie—AA 
am Directed by Mervyn Le Roy. Released by Warner 
EARLIER BUT WORTH WHILE: Counsellor At Low, ERE is one director who has taken the trouble to 


learn how a newspaper office really looks and 
sounds. Here, also, is a cast, headed by Paul Muni, 


Dancing Lady, His Double Life, Duck Soup, Little 
Women, Eskimo, Design for Living, Berkeley Square, 
Henry VIII. 


Tullio Carminati, Franchot Tone and Constance 
Bennett in Twentieth Century's production, 
of "Moulin Rouge.” 


| Madge Evans and Nat Pendleton in 
| M-G-M's "'Fugitive Lovers,'' one of the 
first of the new cycle of bus pictures. 
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The Most Outspoken and Honest 


that behaves more or less like actual reporters and 
editors. In consequence, “Hi, Nellie” is one of the 
month’s best films, and don’t you let its silly title keep 
you away. 

The plot may be more than faintly familiar. In 
places, the story is almost identical with Lee Tracy’s 
“Advice to the Lovelorn,’ but that was farce and this 
is melodrama, well flavored with humor. 

For his performance as the managing editor, Brad, 
who is reduced to conducting the Nellie 
Nelson heart-throb column as punish- 
ment, Mr. Muni should have still another 
star in his crown. He is one of the rare 
actors of Hollywood, or elsewhere, who 
can throw himself so completely into his 
part that you forget he isn’t the actual 
person he is portraying. As the tin- 
voiced, high-strung newspaperman, Mr. 
Muni is superb. 

Glenda Farrell as a woman reporter is 
almost equally good, and Ned Sparks 
does another acidly comic characteriza- 
tion as a newspaper sleuth. Watch, fur- 
thermore, for the three-minute bit by 
an unknown who portrays Steve, a tene- 
ment-house janitor. It’s a jewel, though 
no one in the Warner organization seems 
able to unearth the name of the actor. 

Intelligent care has been spent on “Hi, 
Nellie,’ and the picture shows it. So 


Shirley Grey, Edmund Lowe and Onslow Stevens, 
in Universal's "Bombay Mail." 


does the sound track. This reproduces the noises of 
Broadway, the city room, and of a lower East Side 
tenement accurately with a fine atmospheric effect. 
Even the typewriters employed in the film are the 
jangling, decrepit wrecks with which all newspaper 
offices are afflicted. 

Beyond these incidental merits, “Hi, Nellie’ has 
lots of speed and control and a dramatic pull that 
steadily increases from the film’s beginning to its 
end. It is one of those rare and blessed photoplays 
that will make you take back some of the things you’ve 
said about moving pictures in general. 

High Spots: Brad quarreling with the newspaper’s 
owner (Berton Churchill) . . . Gerry (Miss Farrell) 
trying to sting the drunken Brad into resentment 
and self-respect. ... Brad and Shammy (Ned Sparks) 
exploring an empty and sinister tenement. 


nen eee 


Lew Ayres, June Knight, Eugene Pallette and Alice 
White in Universal's "Cross Country Cruise." 


Son of a Viennese Jewish actor, Muni Weisenfreund 
—Paul Muni to you—came to America as a baby and 
has been here ever since. He made his reputation as 
a legitimate actor and now alternates between stage 
and screen. 

He is married, five feet ten, 165 pounds, black hair 
and eyes. He is fussy about the roles he plays and 
won’t attempt one he doesn’t like. Refuses to make 
more than two pictures a year. If he couldn’t be an 
actor, he’d like to be a musician—he plays the violin 
well. If he couldn’t be actor or musician, he’d like to 
manage prize-fighters. He’s fond of Eugene O’Neil’s 
plays, scrambled eggs, Tolstoy’s novels, New England 
inns, Beethoven’s music and watching football and 
baseball games. He likes the stage better than the 
screen and doesn’t want to get rich but wishes to 
live well. 


A Man's Castle—AA 
Directed by Frank Borzage. Released by Columbia 


UST about as satisfactory a job of acting as you’re 
likely to see this month makes this story of life in 
shacks of the unemployed squatters a moving and 
worth-while picture. Thanks to the skill of all con- 
cerned, “A Man’s Castle” is sentimental without being 
syrupy and heart-stirring without becoming hokum. 
The plot is one of those things that a lesser direc- 
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Picture Reviews of the Month 


Mr. Van de Water's Awards of Merit for 
UNFEATURED EXCELLENCE 


Subordinate players this month, win citation as follows: 


NED SPARKS, for his acid reporter in “Hi, 
Nellie!" 
AN UNKNOWN for his three-minute bit as 


janitor in the same film. 


WALTER CONNOLLY, for his jobless minister 
in "A Man's Castle.” 
C. HENRY GORDON, for his racketeer in 
: "The Women in His Life." 
ANDREW TOOMBS, for his glib press agent 
in “Moulin Rouge." 


STEFFI DUNA, for her Eskimo wife in ''Man of 
Two Worlds." 


FLORA ROBSON, for her Empress Elizabeth 
| in "Catherine the Great." 


HUGH HERBERT, for his ostrich magnate in 
"Fashions of 1934." 


DOUGLAS DUMBRILLE, for his crook in 
"Lady Killer." 


DUDLEY DIGGES, for his hypocritical Indian 


agent in ‘Massacre.” 


| ARTHUR HOHL, fer his dope-taking doctor 


in the same film. 
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Paul Muni and Pat Wing in Warner Brothers’ 
"Hi, Nellie!” 


tor than Frank Borzage would have adorned with a 
nice thick coat of sugar icing. A bum (Spencer 
Tracy) picks up a homeless girl (Loretta Young) and 
takes her to his vacant-lot hut, where, presently, she 
learns that she is carrying his child. 

This is the first two-thirds of the story. The rest 
of it is scarcely more startling. “A Man’s Castle” has 
flavor and a soft, moonshiny luster because of Miss 
Young’s beautiful portrayal of the world-hounded girl 
and Mr. Tracy’s characterization of the roughneck 
who hides his love under mock brutality. Some of 
the scenes between these two are as lovely as any a 
screen ever has reflected. 

Walter Connolly, as a broken-down minister, once 
again lifts a minor role into something more impor- 
tant. Marjorie Rambeau does well with the part of a 
gin-sodden older woman. Whoever wrote the script 
rates citation, too, for simple and moving dialogue. | 
shouldn’t miss “A Man’s Castle.” 

High Spots: Miss Young’s gentle mockery of Mr. 

Tracy because of his fear of a baby yet unborn. 

. .. Mr. Tracy’s hard-boiled love-making. . . . Miss 

Young looking wistfully through a show window at 

a real stove. 


Catherine the Great—AA 
Directed by Paul Czinner. Released by United Artists 


HEY do historical photoplays better in England, 

and if that be treason, it’s also truth. The com- 
pany that made the magnificent “Henry VIII’’—Lon- 
don Films Productions—has created this only slightly 
less splendid story of how a German princess, through 
the murder of her husband, Czar Peter, became 
Empress of all the Russias. England has, of course. 
borrowed Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., to play the part of 
the mad Peter. 

Mr. Fairbanks is no more fitted for the role of a 
maniacal and bloodthirsty czar than Wallace Beery 
would be to play Peter Pan. Apart from a hairline 
mustache and a tendency to yell, he displays no traces 
of insanity. He is picturesque but not psychopathic. 
He is not a sensation in this picture, but Elizabeth 
Bergner is. 

At first glance, this German actress, with her doll’s 
unlined face and enormous eyes and soubrette’s figure, 
seems thoroughly disqualified for the part of Russia’s 
robust, philandering empress. It may be magic that 
Miss Bergner uses, or perhaps just art. In some way, 
she magnifies herself to fit (Please turn to page 100) 
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INTERESTING PEOPLE OF THE 


H OLLYWOOD knows him as Marlene Dietrich’s chauffeur and bodyguard. 
His name is Harry Wright, and the dyed-in-the-wool adventurers of 
three continents could identify him at a glance. 

It was love of adventure that made him enlist in the Boer War, where he 
fought twenty-one engagements, as attested by his Distinguished Service 
Order. 

Nearly two years were spent trading and adventuring among the tribes of 
Central Africa—and then London and a job as personal bodyguard to Lord 
Kitchener. In 1902, he went with Kitchener to India—and again his flair 
for high adventure brought him laurels when he penetrated, in disguise, into 
hostile Afghanistan. 

He has been chauffeur to Lord 


Northcliffe and to King Albert. By ERIC L. ERGENBRIGHT 


HARRY WRIGHT 


_He Crooned Before We Had Crooners 


Bec’ in the old days of Hollywood a young fellow named Arthur Tavares 
came into Los Angeles carrying a small handbag and a guitar. He had 
f less than a dollar in his pocket and—a voice such as you hear about but 
seldom hear. 
Unslinging his guitar, Tavares stepped into the dining room of a 
Los Angeles hotel and sang. Diners stopped eating and stared. They were 
listening to the first ‘‘crooner.’”” Money flowed into his hat. 
Then pictures beckoned. Tavares became one of the famous Keystone Kops. 
Voice was forgotten as the pies flew thick and fast. But the picturé business 
changed. Tavares learned to edit and cut film and became head cutter of the 
old First National Distributing Company. : 
British National Pictures heard of him and sent 
for him Now he is returning to Hollywood. By HAL HALL 


‘He Can Dance as Well as He Can Fight 


EROY PRINZ can slug with one hand . . . with the other create rhythmic 

masterpieces for his dances. 

Prinz is director of all dancing numbers on the Paramount lot. His name 
is known throughout the world of dance. He has staged shows of practically 
every description in every country in the world except Russia. 

At fourteen, he ran away from home to dance on street corners all over 
America. Two years later, the famous Gaby Deslys saw him in Paris and 
hired him to teach her his intricate steps. So enthusiastic was her reaction 
that she secured him the enviable post of dance director at the Follies Bergere. 

i During the War, he entered the flying corps. He carries a silver plate in 
i his head, from being shot down. 
i After the war, he traveled around the 


world and studied dances of various nations. By WHITNEY WILLIAMS 


LEROY PRINZ 
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A determined Eskimo—a stunt woman— 
a ceiluloid maid—a fighting dance di- 
rector—a, born crooner—a bodyguard- 
chauffeur—all these help to make 


the glamour of Hollywood what it is 


MOVIES AND WHAT THEY DO... 


An Eskimo Makes Good in Hollywood — 


V HEN Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer made ‘Eskimo,’ they risked it all on an 
assistant cameraman, half Eskimo and half Jewish. This man’s life 
story is an epic in itself. 

A Jewish trader sired him. An Eskimo woman gave him birth in Candle, 
Alaska. At fourteen he discovered the town of Candle needed water. He 
secured two five-gallon oil cans and started in business for himself, carrying 
water from the river to the town at twenty-five cents per can. He reached 
Nome and there met a wandering cameraman who gave him his first taste of 
pictures. 

A Hollywood company was going to the Arctic to make “Igloo.”” They took 

Aghnichack as technical adviser. When M-G-M 
started to make ‘“‘Eskimo,” he asked for a job. 


By ROD GOLDMAN To his amazement he was given the role of Mala. 


She Flirts with Death in the Day’s Work 


HERIE MAY is Hollywood’s premier “stunt-woman.’’ She earns her daily 
bread by daily flouting death! And mother-love dictated her profession! 

Several years ago she stood in a Los Angeles courtroom and heard a judge 
rule that her two babies should be taken from her unless she could produce 
one hundred dollars in evidence of her ability to support them. 

A Los Angeles newspaper that day had printed an item stating that a 
certain studio wanted a stunt-woman to make some hazardous parachute 
jumps. She applied for the job, representing herself as an experienced 
“chute” jumper. She was hired—and her salary was fixed at one hundred 
dollars. 


And Cherie May, stunt-woman, was born! 
She doubled for Fay Wray in “King Kong’’— 


By HENRY MATSON sand others. And she has kept her babies. 
CHERIE MAY 


Maid to All of Your Favorite Stars 


LL through the depression she has worked almost every week in the 

year. Her salary isn’t anything to brag about—but down on the street 

where she lives she is the envy of every girl on the block. She’s the color of 
coal. And her name is Louise Beaver. 

Whenever they need a nice, big, round colored gal in Hollywood to play a 
maid, they always send for Louise. She has played maid to more big-time 
movie stars than any other person on earth. Bebe Daniels, Mae West, Bar- 
bara Stanwyck, Carole Lombard and a flock of other movie queens have 
all been her mistresses. When not working at the studio she usually mingles 
with her own race down on Central Avenue. Here, she feels she can 

retain a proper perspective. 
Her constant companion is her mother, who 


By RAMON ROMERO is the cinema’s one and only stage-mammy! 


Pa) 
LOUISE BEAVER 
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WELCOME DEATH! 


IX hours to live! 
Otto Kruger lay in a white hospital bed and heard 
listlessly the famous doctor’s pronouncement. 
It didn’t matter too much. He had lived a full and 
beautiful life... enjoyed the power and the glory of Success, 
enough for a dozen men. Of course, there was his beautiful 


wife... their cuddly year-old daughter. That was the hardest 


to bear. But, Death was revealing her loveliest side... 
Peace ... eternal peace... and surcease from the agony of 
pain that racked his tired body It was time. . 

A blood vessel in the stomach had burst and, while skilled 
physicians stood helplessly by, it was slowly but surely spend- 
ing the life of Otto Kruger on its red torrent. 

Packed in ice, from shoulders to ISIESS, the man lay quietly 

. waiting . 

“T should have died then,” Otto told me. seriously, as we 
sat in his dressing-room on the Twentieth Century lot. “It 
was, undoubtedly, the most propitious time for such a gesture. 
My illness had been a revelation to me. Acquaintances proved 
themselves to be unbelievably staunch friends. Sixteen men 
organized what they called a Transfusion Club and presented 
themselves, collectively, to my doctors, offering their own blood 
to save my life. And that was only one of a dozen touching 
incidents. I should have died,” he repeated, nodding 
slowly. “Anything else would be a weak anti- 
climlarxaenenede 

And then ... the miracle! 

Chilled by the ice, the blood coagulated, forming a 
clot that closed the break in the blood vessel. The 
crimson torrent decreased . .. ceased entirely. And, 
Otto Kruger, ready for his final dramatic exit, was 
recalled to bow again before the plaudits of an audi- 
ence that would not let him go! Death flung a bony 
arm across her eyes and fled into the wings. 


TTO’S life was predestined to be one of glorious 
adventure. 

His grandfather was a ship builder, on the north 
coast of Maine. One day word came that a schooner 
had been wrecked on a sand bar, miles out at sea. 
Every fishing boat, no matter how small, dashed to 
the rescue of the passengers. 

Grandfather Kruger’s tiny dory would hold but 
four people. And one of the four was a comely girl, 
who huddled silently in the (Please turn to page 96) 


Clarence Sinclair Bull 
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When Otto Kruger, famous 
matinee star, awaited the 


end and yearned for it 


By 
BETH BURT@M 


Otto Kruger, as 
he is today. He 
willbeseen next in 
“Men in White," 
M-G-M's screen 
adaptation of the 
famous Broadway 
success. 


e 
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CLAUDETTE COLBERT, Paramount player, chooses black for 
evening but believes that gray and navy blue will have a spell of 


popularity this spring. It would seem that fuller skirts are due, 
she says, but every season we find ourselves encased in skirts 
that are skin tight from hip to knee. Miss Colbert would like to 
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see bouffant skirts revived for evening. She thinks they are in- 


triguing and she loves to wear them. She does not foresee any 
radical changes in the next year, but believes that clothes will 
gradually become more elaborate and at the same time keep 


their classical lines. 


CAROLE LOMBARD, Paramount Player, believes that the skirt 

fitting closely over the hips will continue in favor. If a real 

fashion change comes it will be toward more feminine clothes, 

due, she thinks, to the Mae West influence. Here you see 

her in a gown of gold tone crepe with ties of tomato color 

crepe that fall from the low cut back into a graceful train. 
For street wear Miss Lombard predicts beige. 


FAY WRAY, Columbia star, would like to see a revival of 

Grecian styles and here you see her in a black and white eve- 

ning gown with a neckline that is distinctly classic in design. 

While Miss Wray favors black and white for evening, she hopes 

that yellow will be popular for Spring. Miss Wray doesn't like 

fussy clothes and predicts that except for afternoon they will 
be definitely passé. 
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Stars in Hollywood predict blue for Spring and 
Summer with gray running a close second. Opinion 
divides about evenly on the question of a radical 
change within the next year with a one hundred 
per cent vote in favor of the passing of the large 
sleeve. Grecian styles are favored by a significant 
number of well dressed women in Hollywood. 
Second choice is given to the Directoire styles with 
their high waistlines and long clinging skirts which 
Carole Lombard says are becoming to almost any 
type of woman. Elissa Landi would like to see full 
peasant skirts for evening. Five out of six are in | 
favor of flower trimmed hats and believe they will 
be worn for Summer. Miss Landi says that the 
flowers will be like real flowers, too, not the tail- 
ored modernistic things that resemble flowers in 
shape only but are made of leather, felt, or wood. 
She likes the old fashioned flowers made of silk, 
satin or velvet. Miss Wray predicts wreaths of 
flowers on floppy hats with streamers of velvet 
ribbon and bow knots, while Claudette Colbert, 
reflecting her French conservatism, believes in 
flowered hats only with limitations. The all- 
flowered turban is bound to return, she says. It is 
so becoming. 


Claudette Colbert says that flapping things on 
the shoulders are about the only things she dislikes 
in present fashions. Fay Wray predicts that mas 
culine attire will go out altogether within the next 
twelve or eighteen months. She believes, moreover, 
that clothes will become more and more formal, 
with stiff collars and bustles, high top shoes and 
other Victorian symbols. 


Here is ELISSA LANDI of Columbia studios, 
telling you that she thinks fussy fashions have 
been popular long enough and predicting a 
change toward simpler styles. When she says 
that green will be popular this Spring, also 
blue and a good deal of the violet shades, 
she admits that “the wish is father to the 
thought." These are her favorite and most 


becoming colors. 


HEATHER ANGEL, featured by Fox, is seen here in her new spring 

costume with the skirt of gunmetal gray with bodice of a lighter tone. 

The fastenings on the belt and bodice of the dress are of vivid red 

enamel and the feather on the hat picks up the same note of color. She 

predicts the passing of the larger sleeve but there is no current fashion 

that she really dislikes and she is glad to learn that there is a chance 
of fuller skirts for evening wear. 
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ROUGHER 


THAN 


TARZAN 


Lupe Velez gives the truth 

about Jimmy Durante — 

and admits that at last she 
has found her match 


O-O0-OO-O, thees Jee-mee! 

You know why I love heem 
so moch, eh? Because he play 
more rough than Tarzan. An’ 

Lupe like plenty excitement. No dull 
moment w’en thees Jee-mee is around, I 
tell you! 

We are playing together in thees 
“Strike Me Pink,” in New York, wen I 
find out what fun I am meesing, right 
on the M-G-M lot, all the time. 

Always, w’en I don’ get my way about 
sometheeng, I kick, an’ scratch, an’ bite, 


until they say: “Oh, well . what 
the heck. Go on an’ do eet then!” 
Not thees Jee-mee! I say: “I will 


seeng thees song!” An’ he say: “No— 
you don’ sing that one!” So I say, 
veree sure: “Lupe seeng thees song 
. . . you hear?” an’ I kick heem on the 
shin. I think that feex heem, hah! But 
I am mos’ surprise girl in thees town. 
What do you think thees crazy fellow do? 
He don’ say notheeng. Just kick me in 
the shin, too! 

First, I am so mad, I yell like every- 
theeng an’ jump all over heem. But, the 
more I jump, the more he jump right 
back at me! What you do weeth a man like thees, 
eh? So I shake hands weeth heem an’ say: “O.K., 
Ba-bee. We call eet queets, eh?” An’ then I theenk 
an’ theenk how I can get the best of that guy. 

I am suppose to seeng a song weeth Jee-mee. I 
seeng one line an’ he seeng the next, so on, you see? 
That night, I meex thees song all to pieces. Make up 
my own words an’ everytheeng. It ees terrible. Poor 
Jee-mee stan’s there, just dumb. 

“Gimme da cue!” he mutter at me. 
sake! 12 


“For heaven 
Gimme da cue! 

But I make like I don’ hear him. 
ing loud. 

“Get your own cue!” I seeng weeth the music, an’ 
dance the Spanish dance all around heem. 

He don’ knew what to do. So he grab me by my 
neck, like he choke me, an’ say: “Yer drivin’ me to 
subtraction! Gimme da cue, or I t?row ya in-a or- 
chestra pit, s’;help me!” 

I don’t theenk he can do eet. I am fooled. Because 
wen I keep on weeth thees Spanish dance, Jee-mee 
pick me up an’ carry me to the front of the stage. I 
kick an’ yell like crazy. 


Jus’ go on seeng- 
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By 


BARBARA 
BARRY 


Clarence Sinclair Bull 


But | fool heem. | say, “Mm-m-m, you big, handsome cave man! 


Kees me, my Tarzan!" 


“Will ya gimme da cue?” he say, underneath the 
audience laughing. 

“No!” I yell. “NO! “I don’t geeve you the cue! 
Put me down, or I scratch your bee-u-tiful face!” 

An’ he does. BOOM! Right in the meedle of thees 
nice orchestra! 

The audience yell until the house shakes all over. 
Fonny, eh? I am teeckled myself. Thees crazy guy 
; . he ees the leemit. So moch fon I never have. 

I climb back on the stage an’ start for heem again. 
He theenk eet ees more fight, you see, an’ honch heem- 
self up . . . ready to take it. 

But I fool heem. I say: “Mm-m-m.. . you beeg, 
han’some cave man! Kees me, my Tarzan!” An’ 
w’en he theenk I am wheeped an’ lean hees face over 
to kees me, then I grab hees nose weeth my teeth an’ 
hang on for the dear life! 

The next show, he say: “Loopy, I warn ya. Lay 
off-a da bumps in dat number, or. you'll be sorry!” 

“Poof!” I say, an’ snap my feenger. “You can’t 
take eet, eh?” An’ that night I feex it to geeve heem 
the one beeg bump he don’ forget for a long 
time. (Please turn to page 77) 
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WEFI—A fault of your outer SKIN 
+ ¥ » = : * 


But Lines and Wrinkles come 
from shrinking of your 
Under Shin 


THE APPLE SHOWS HOW WRINKLES COME 


© @ iy 


Smooth—Glossy Soft—Spongy Wrinkled—Discolored 
1. Atits peak,the 2. A little pastits 3. Later, the outer 
inner and outer prime, the inner skin has wrinkled 
skins of the apple tissue of the ap- to fit the shrunken 
are both firmand ple has shrunken under skin. This 
smooth—they away from the causes wrinkles in 
are both perfect! outer skin. human skin, too! 


No single cream can care 


Jor Bath your skins! 


TWO SKINS—Your Outer Skin, ex- 
posed to sun, wind, dust, needs a 
substance that restores the moisture 
that is constantly being whipped out 
of it. 

Your Under Skin is fed by oils that 
keep it full and firm and prevent 
lines and wrinkles from forming. 
When these natural oils fail, this skin 
needs certain deep penetrating oils 
to take their place 


. 1 , ’ 
And no single cream can be made Fyn y 


to contain both kinds of substance. 


. ; vi nd M, y 
That is why there are fwo kinds of WP VE Gear: Mi 
Car ! —tbtcsI Clint Ctl kins, e ( 

Pond’s Creams. Why beautifal women ? - 
constantly use these two entirely differ- 
ent creams. This is how Miss Anne Gould does it: 3- In the Morning, and during the day 

Pond’s Cold Cream melts instantly dtr = ; os when needed, I repeat this. Pond’s Cold 

= 1. ‘‘Every Night, I cleanse my skin to - 1: 


wad : yoC . : Cream See» then Po 
its depths with Pond’s Cold Cream. It’s : This 


= : : Cream. last is the grandest fot 
a soft melty kind of cream that coaxes , 
- : 5 tion cream. It holds powder amazingly. 

out every speck of make-up and dust ; 


from your pores. I wipe it off with Pond’s 


and sinks deep down into the under skin. 
It is oi/y. See how it draws the dirt out! 


Pond’s Vanishing Cream stays on the 
surface to soften and lubricate the outer 
4 rt = res " 
skin only! Tissues. Then I go all over face and neck 
Have you been trying to care for your with Pond’s Cold Cream a second time. 
skin with one cream only? Then just try I par it in to bring up the circulation. It 


this Two-Skin Care for just afewdaysand makes any skin feel young deep down! 
see what wonderful results it brings you. I wipe that off, too. (Sometimes I use 
Pond’s Liquefying Cream. 
It’s a grand Cc leanser, too, and For your Under Skin For your Outer Skin 
Two Creams needed for goes equally deep.) Pond’s oil-rich C . Cream —Pond’s \ oa hing 
py epee C , or the new Por iquefy- Cream. Grea Cor 
your Two Skins... ree < lO eae as S 
; 2. ‘‘Next, Pond’s Vanishing i» Cream rec 
Your UNDER SKIN where . - . a ~ Te 
wrinkles start needs an oil Cream for overnight. It is  senp For I r ¢ 
cream that goes deep down greaseless. Makes you look SAMPLES reet, N 
— »plies failing l = - - °) , " an - j lk = 
Ste tL ED and feel fresh, and never soils I ¢ (posta king) f 
Pond’s Cold Cream or = E ; ts Crean x different f Pond r 
Pond’s Liquefying Cream. your pillow. I apply it liberally 
Your OUTER SKIN where over face, neck, arms and Nam Le Ss 
dryness comes needs an oil- hands... And I. use itall the 
less cream that stays on the . | ¢ t —-_--- 
surface, restores moisture— time to keep my elbows soft . 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream. and white. City - : 


The reasons women give 


for preferring Camels 


WoMEN seem to want three things in a cigarette— 
that it doesn’t make their nerves jumpy, that it is 
mild without being flat, and that it has a fine flavor 
they don’t tire of. That is why they like Camels. 
“TI never tire of Camels’ taste nor do they get on 
my neryes,” says Mrs. J. Gardner Coolidge, 2nd. 
“Camels are smooth and rich and certainly prove 
that a cigarette can be mild without being flat or 
sweetish,” comments Mrs. Thomas M. Carnegie, Jr. 
“The mild taste of Camels is always delicious,” 
says Mrs. James Russell Lowell, “and they never 
get on my nerves which I consider important.” 
Of course it is important. 
No one wants jangled nerves. 
Smoke Camels and you will 
appreciate why Camel pays 
millions more for its tobaccos. 


Voi. 


‘I like Camels best 
because they are rich 
and mild and don’t 
make me neryous.” 


MRS. POWELL CABOT 


Ve on Moy 
a 


“JT thoroughly enjoy 
smoking a Camel— 
it relaxes me—and I 
don’ttire of their taste.” 


MRS. HAMILTON FISH, JR. 


je 


Copyright, 1934, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 


“There must be better 
tobacco in Camels be- 
— cause I never get tired of 
their smooth, rich flavor.” 


MRS. ADRIAN ISELIN, Il 


CAMELS ARE MADE FROM FINER, MORE EXPENSIVE 
TOBACCOS THAN ANY OTHER POPULAR BRAND 


Oy -) 
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MUSIC 


IN THE 


IT MOVIES. . 


By 
JOHN EDGAR WEIR 


One of the scintillating scenes from the new ‘Fox Follies.” 


“HE BOULEVARD OF BROKEN 

DREAMS” from the picture, 
“Moulin Rouge” is by far the best tune, 
in my opinion, that the movies have 
turned out in quite some time. Once 
heard, it haunts you for weeks. Hal 
Kemp and his boys really do this one 
justice and the vocal by Deane Janis is 
swell. Be sure and hear this. 

The other side is played by Gus 
Arnheim and his orchestra. It’s called 
“Coffee in the Morning” also from 
“Moulin Rouge.” This is okay too. 
Jimmy Newell sings the vocal here. 
(This is Brunswick record No. 6734.) 


OM the picture “Joe Palooka” we 
get the tune “Inka Dinka Doo,” 
played by Guy Lombardo and his Royal 
Canadians. This is a silly sort of 
ditty, but through the work of Lom- 
bardo it’s made very enjoyable. The 
vocal is by the trio from the orchestra. 

“Night on the Water” is the melody 
on the reverse side, and Carmen Lom- 
bardo had something to do with the 
writing of it. Done in true Lombardo 
style, featuring the vocal trio again. 
(Yhis is Brunswick record No. 6714.) 


ERE’S one from “Sitting Pretty,” 

called “‘“Many Moons Ago.” This 
time we listen to Meyer Davis and his 
orchestra. No doubt you are familiar 
with the tune, and this is a very pleas- 
ant recording. 

“Did You Ever See a Dream Walk- 
ing?” is on the other side, from the 
Same show and played by the same 
band. (This is Columbia record No. 
2852-D.) 


ROM the film “Jimmy and Sally” we 

get one called ‘““You’re My Thrill,’ 
played this time by Mike Doty and his 
orchestra. This is a good tune but if 
my memory serves me right, I’ve heard 
it before under various names. Ward 
Sillaway sings the vocal. 

The tune on the other side is from 
the same picture and is called “It’s the 
Trish in Me.” Use your own judgment. 
(This is Bluebird record No. B-5277-B.) 


What's new and best in the 
melodies in the movies and 


on the records 


“@INDERELLA’S FELLA” is from 

the picture “Going Hollywood” 
and is played by Ferde Grofe and his 
orchestra. There is some nice arrang- 
ing in this one thanks, I suppose, to 
Grofe, and it makes a very fine record. 
The vocal work by the Rhythm Boys 
is great. 

“Temptation” from the same picture 
is on the other side. This is also played 
by Grofe and has a vocal refrain by Al 
Dary. Very good. (This is Columbia 
record No. 2851-D.) 


“ALICE IN WONDERLAND”  in- 

spired, as they say, by the film of 
that name, is played by Eddie Jackson 
and his orchestra. This is nothing 
more than a glorified nursery rhyme 
but it’s a lot of fun anyway. There’s a 
nice vocal refrain by someone whose 
name they forgot to mention. 


BIGGEST HITS 


"The Boulevard of Broken Dreams,” 
fox trot—played by Hal Kemp and 
his orchestra. (Brunswick) 


"Inka Dinka Doo," fox trot—played 
by Guy Lombardo and his Royal 
Canadians. (Brunswick) 


“Many Moons Ago," fox trot—played 
by Meyer Davis and his orchestra. 
(Columbia) 


"You're My Thrill,’ fox trot—played 
by Mike Doty and his orchestra. 
(Bluebird) 
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“Throw Another Log on the Fire” is 
the tune on the other side, also played 
by Eddie Jackson and his orchestra. 
This is a swell tune and very well done 
by the orchestra. (This is Vocalion 
record No. 2618-A.) 


ERE’S another one from “Sitting 

Pretty.” This time it’s “You’re 
Such a Comfort to Me,” and Ozzie Nel- 
son and his boys do the puffing and 
blowing. This is a band I like, so you 
know right away that I’m going to tell 
you it’s good. Ozzie and Harriet 
Hilliard do the vocal work. Where’s 
Penner? 

The other side is also by Herr Nel- 
son, and is that popular ditty, “‘You’re 
Gonna Lose Your Gal.” This is also 
good ripe stuff. (This is Vocalion 
record No. 2600-B.) 


ERDE GROFE again. Now with 

“Count Your Blessings,” from “Joe 
Palooka” and he does right by it. 
Frank Parker sings the vocal. 

The other side is, believe it or not, 
“Inka Dinka Doo.” It’s still Grofe. 
(This is Columbia record No. 2858-D.) 


“~N7OU ALONE” from “The Girl 
Without a Room” is played by 

Freddie Martin and his orchestra. 
This is a good example of Martin’s 
versatility. 

Our old friend 
sings the vocal. 

“Roof Top Serenade” is on the other 
side. This is from the same show and 
is by the same orchestra. (This is 
Brunswick record No. 6720.) 


Elmer Feldkamp 


” 


ERE are two more that are recom- 

mended if you run across them. 
“April in Paris’ played by Freddie 
Martin and his orchestra, and on the 
other side “Count Your Blessings” by 
the same band. 

“T Raised My Hat” played by Guy 
Lombardo and his orchestra, and on the 
other side ““Did You Ever See a Dream 
Walking?” played by the same band. 
These are both Brunswick recordings. 
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Lovely Madge Evans says 

she didn’t believe her 

eyes when she first saw 
herself in pictures 


By 


ANN BOYD 
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in an off-the-screen way—but wait until you have a film 

test. It’s enough to make any girl—at least until the first 

shock is over—wish she were an old-fashioned Mohammedan 
lady, going about veiled except in the flattering seclusion of a dimly 
lighted harem. Then, if she is a sensible sort of girl, she recovers 
from the first shock of seeing herself as the motion picture camera 
sees her, and does something about it. Every important actress 
in Hollywood—whether she'll admit it or not—has gone through some 
such disillusionment about her own good looks when she first sees 
herself as others see her. 

Lovely Madge Evans was especially frank in admitting her own 
original imperfections. 

“On the New York stage,” she told me, “no one seemed to notice 
that my teeth were out of line. People in the audience probably couldn’t 
see and people I met at closer range were too polite to mention it. 
And my coiffure too passed nobly without a bit of criticism. 

“But when I saw that first screen test here in Hollywood—well, 
I just couldn’t believe it. My hair was unusually thick and I was 
wearing it in a roll at the back of my head, so that my head had 
all the proportions of a prize pumpkin at a country fair. It was a 
simple matter to have it thinned and (Please turn to page 85) 


Me you think you are beautiful—and doubtless you are 
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Rest for Sick Lungs 
a 


“I am one of the lucky ones. Thanks to 
modern treatment, I was able to come home 
from the sanatorium months before I had 
expected. I am going back to work Monday.” 


ae progress has been made dur- 
ing the past twenty years in reducing 
the loss of life from tuberculosis. This suc- 


cess has been the result chiefly of popular 


education and the development and use of 
modern methods of treatment. 


Yet in spite of the progress made, this 
disease took more than 70,000 lives in this 
country last year. In the United States, 
tuberculosis is today the principal cause 
of death of persons between fifteen and 
forty-five years of age. The hope for fur- 
ther progress lies in an increasing recogni- 
tion of the necessity for early diagnosis and 
in more extended use of modern treatment. 


It is frequently difficult to diagnose tuber- 
culosis in the early stages when the usual 
symptoms—loss of weight, lack of appe- 
tite, indigestion, fatigue : and a persistent 
cough—are absent. Often the only way 
to detect tuberculosis is by means of X-ray 
or fluoroscope. The sooner the diagnosis 
is made, the greater is the opportunity for 


proper treatment to bring about recovery. 


Of the four factors in modern treatment— 
rest, sunshine, fresh air and proper nour- 
ishment—the chief one is rest. Medical 
science has disc 
aiding Nature, when advisable, through 
artificial methods for resting an infected 
lung. The method used depends upon the 
particular case 


Pneumothorax treatment (lung collapsing), 
together with other kindred methods, con- 
centrates rest where it will do the greatest 
good—in the sick lung. The relief from 
continuous motion and irritation due to 
breathing or coughing enables the resting 
lung to heal more rapidly. 


The majority of cases of tuberculosis can 
be arrested when prompt action is taken 
and the four items of treatment—sunshine, 
fresh air, proper nourishment and REST— 
are faithfully and continually observed 
under medical care. 


overed several ways of 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Giosam. 
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BEAUTIFUL 


Che. 


Chicken noodle and onion au gratin 


come first in Hollywood esteem 


ON’T blame Cary Grant for Hollywood’s 

growing passion for soup. Screen folk were 

in the habit of taking their broths and con- 

sommes and chowders seriously long before 
he ever thought of being a Mock Turtle in “Alice in 
Wonderland” and warbling the famous lines about 
Beautiful Soup. 

Take, for example, William Powell. For years his 
work-day lunch has consisted of a bowl! of hot soup 
and three slices of brown bread zweibach. Will Rogers 
takes soup to start with—and breaks his toast in his 
soup no matter who is looking on. 

At least they all have a chance to develop a taste 
for soup—because there’s nothing easier and better 
to serve to a group of hard-working actors and 
actresses for luncheon on location than bowls of 
steaming hot canned soup. 

At Hollywood restaurants where your favorite stars 
drop in for lunch or dinner, soups are a favorite first 
course in Summer as well as Winter. Onion soup au 
gratin—served, by the way, from a casserole at Levy’s 
Tavern—has been a headliner everywhere this Winter. 
Chicken broth with matzo balls is second best seller 
at Sardi’s and appears at Levy’s under the more im- 
pressive name of Matzo Kleise soup. It is James 
Cagney’s favorite bit of nourishment. Any home 
cook can make it by serving chicken broth over a ball 
of matzo. 
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It's the main hot dish 
for meals on location. 


A 


eg 


— 


Dick Powell, popular Warner Brothers’ star, chooses 
puree of pea and onion au gratin. 


Noodle soup as well as meat and vegetable soup 
demand serious consideration at the famous Brown 
Derby. They are served with a flourish and cost as 
much as an entire meal at many a less-renowned Hol- 
lywood cafe. 

When Lilyan Tashman lunches at Sardi’s her choice 
follows the crowd, and Alex, the gracious maitre 
@hotel, serves her a plate of steaming, aromatic onion 
au gratin. But just as often she drops into the 
Gotham for a nice bowl of craplach, which is no more 
nor less than chicken broth with chicken ravioli that 
any home cook can make. 

Wally Beery’s first choice at Levy’s Tavern is onion 
au gratin, with puree of pea running a close second. 
Dick Powell makes the same selection. 

Dorothea Wieck patronizes the Russian Hagle be- 
cause cream of mushroom soup is served there just 
as she likes it. 

Marlene Dietrich and Garbo go to the Russian 
Eagle for borscht—that famous Russian beet soup 
that so seldom appeals to the American taste. Lyle 
Talbot goes to Sardi’s for vegetable soup and Chester 
Morris drops in at the Gotham for good old chicken 
noodle. 


For information about this month's food circulars, please 


turn to page 82 
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The noted Prof. Dr. JULES MONGES, 
of Marseilles, says:— 


“Her Elimination 
became Regular... Energy 

Head of Dept. of Internal and General Pathology, t d H d h 

Faculty of Medicine, Marseilles, France. Contribu- returnea...heaaaches were 


tor to ‘The Hospital,’’ French medical periodical. a thing of the past,” he reports 
Consultant, important Marseilles hospitals. 


: EAST KEEFE AN” 
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“THE FLUOROSCOPE showed her co- 
lon was clogged. She had aggravated her 
condition with large doses of cathartics 
and laxatives. I advised eating yeast. .. 


“HER IMPROVEMENT was extraor- 
dinary. Eliminations were regular. En- 
ergy returned.’ (X-ray shows healthy 
condition of intestines—result of yeast). 


“THIS CASE," Dr. Monses reports, 
“was a young girl—nervous, run-down— 
subject to frequent headaches—always 
tired—losing weight constantly ... 


Will Fleischmann’s Yeast help you get You do feel better—the minute your sys- 
rid of indigestion—boils—pimples—loss tem starts carrying off its impurities! 
of pep? YES—very probably! And as yeast “tones” and nourishes, your 
strength returns amazingly. Colds, head- 
LEISCHMANN’S Yeast is a food with aches often stop entirely. Your skin takes 
astonishing “corrective” properties: on new life... quickly rids itself of pimples, 
CONSTIPATION. It softens the waste in Bows, blemishes. You look ee pel 
the body, strengthening the muscles that clear - will San he ponies: pills—and Cat 
it away. Elimination becomes regular. Fleischmann’s Yeast regularly—for just 30 
INDIGESTION. All the way from stomach days, as a test? : : . 
through the colon it stimulates the flow of Simply eat 3 cakes daily—plain ws dis- 
digestive juices. Appetite sharpens. Food solved in a third of a glass of water—before 


i : meals, or between meals 
digests better. eals, or | BUC 1 MEWS et HAD HEADACHES—and pimples 
TONIC ACTION. Your whole system is @datbedtime. Youcan — prokeoutonmy face,” writes Dahlia 
“energized.’’ (Fleischmann’s Yeast is the get 1t at grocers, restau- be poten oY re SO OLG: its Ce 
. . eee = = x 7 : right). ‘“‘I decided to eat Fleisch- 
richest of all foods in 3 indispensable vitamins rants, soda fountains. mann’s Yeast. Soon—no more head- 
—B, D and G—often deficient in our diet.) Won’t you start now? aches. My skin cleared up.” 
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Hollywood's 
Youngest Set. 


Here is the Gargan baby’s new spring 
bonnet and sacque and some other 


baby accessories you can make 


By 
FRANCES COWLES | 


When Baby Gargan first saw his new spring cap and sacque he said “Ga, 
and when his father, William Gargan, held him for the cameraman, he} 


thoroughly approves of the new fashion and recommends a similar outht 
to all his movie-minded contemporaries. 


Ap-296—Diagram pattern and embroidery design for } 


a smart bonnet made of fiamnel or linen. Baby 
£ to Gargan’s set is made of white flannel with 
il be pink ribbon. 

Be ie Ap-297—Diagram pattern and embroidery design for 
Sad a useful short-sleeved jacket, made to be 
Bal slipped on over the head and trimmed with 
ones a bunny motif in contrasting color. 


nae Ap-298—The newest thing in knitted rompers. They 

. are most attractive in gingham. 

Ap-299—Pads for the nursery chair made from scraps 
of colored cotton. 


ov 
- 


ta tw bk 


covered with glaze: 
for baby when si 


aa 
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NOW ALSO IN A SMART NEW 25c SIZE 


CONSTANCE BENNETT'S hands enchant Franchot Tone and Tullio Carminati in o TRY Hinds Cleansing Cream . . . by the some makers. Deli- 
scene from the 20th Century Picture, “Moulin Rouge,” released through United Artists. cate, light...liquefies instantly, floats out dirt! 10c, 40c, 65c. 


Tune in on Radio Hall of Fame, featuring greatest.stars of stage, screen, and opera. Sunday evenings, 10:30 E. S.T. WEAF, N. B.C. network. 
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QWHAT IN THE WORLD 


if y 
i Tintex Acts 9 wiwourtinroc 


SS 


‘Wi Like Magic on 
ive 4s) Faded Fabrics! 


Presto—these famous 

Tints and Dyes restore 
© say color to faded Apparel 

and Home Decorations! 


a Kei 
<a = o—~ “ey ~ 
Mey rly ae L 


HERE’S no need to have washed-out looking 
In Your Home “undies”. dresses or any other faded article in In Your Wardrobe 
your wardrobe. There’s no reason why you should 


use Tintex for : : : 
————————— put up with faded curtains or other drab decorations 


use Tintex for 


Curtains in your home. Underthings 
Drapes ; e Negligees 
Doilies And you don’t have to buy new ones either. Simply Dresses 
Dinner Cloths buy Tintex. These famous Tints and Dyes cost but a Coats 
ea ads Ses few cents—but what color-magic they bring you! See 
lankets Se Scarfs 
Cushions @ Stockings 
Bed Spreads Faded fabrics are restored to their original color- Slips 
Table Runners Blouses 


beauty so easily, so quickly when you use Tintex. Or 
you can give everything different colors if you wish. 
The results are always perfect! 


Slip Covers 


@ Ga. 
3 > 
Do as millions of other women are doing. Make your on, ait 
: i Wea 
wardrobe and home decorations color-smart. color- ~~ ““,. > 
new with Tintex. Choose from its 35 brilliant. long- 4’ ~> i \ 
= = = San | 
lasting colors. @ 


On sale at drug stores and 
notion counters everywhere 


Jintex 


~ World largest reli 

4 ey 
TINTS and DYES 
PARK & TILFORD, Distributors 


9} Tintex Color Remover 
dark dress (or any other | | will safely and speedily 
dark-colored article)and . take outall trace of color 
are pining fora lighter | wa \ (including black) from 
colored one... any fabric... 


Supposing you have a Then it ean be redyed or 
tinted with Tintex Tints 
and Dyes in any new 
shade to suit yoursel{— 


either light or dark. 


Wild Ca 


Sultan kidded me about going after a 
man-eating tiger. 

“*You are all such bluffers, you 
Americans, he said. ‘You'll have to 
show me, friend Buck!’ He laughed 
showing those flashing gold teeth. 

“There was a bad one in the country- 
side. It had the natives green with 
fear. Ever so often a baby disappeared 
and nobody troubled to look for the 
little mite, for they knew what its fate 
had been—just an hors d’oeuvre for 
Shere Khan, the Striped Killer. The 
tiger isn’t a man-eater, normally. But 
if it gets injured, loses its speed or its 
teeth, or gets so old that it can’t run 
down and kill a deer or a buffalo, then 
it is apt to go after man. 

“Well, one day in 1926, I think it 
was, I was in Singapore at the Raffles 
Hotel and along came a _ telephone 
message from the Sultan. Did I still 
want a man-eating tiger. There was 
one loose and a demon that had already 
destroyed several natives. Would I 
come? Would I? I met him at the fort 
in Johore, and then we drove in my car 
and with a motor lorry into the jungle 
where we had to go on foot. The body 
of the slain coolie was right where the 
killer had finished his lunch—one leg 
eaten off to the thigh, shoulder torn 
away—not much left of anything re- 
sembling a human being. And the na- 
tives were chattering with terror. 

“Sizing matters up, I felt sure that 
the brute would return to the scene of 
his kill and his meal—for more. And 
so I had a pit dug just within the bam- 
boo fence over which the tiger had 
leaped to get at the coolie, and I had 
a hole torn in the fence, big enough fer 
the ticer to worm through. We cov- 
ered the top of the pit with palm leaves 
and earth and made everything ship- 
shape, and then I drove back to Johore. 
The third day the alarm came. The 
tiger had dropped into the pit! Back [ 
rushed to the jungle, and there was t! 
man eater, an enormous brute, nicely 
trapped in the hole and tearing mad. 
Now here’s the way I got him. I come 
from Texas, you know—Gainesville— 
and when I was a youngster forty 
years ago we were taught how to use 
a rope—a lasso—lariat. Already I had 
had built a big, strong box with a slid- 
ing bottom and I had plenty of rope, so 
I went to it. The Sultan, standing by, 
gave me the laugh. 

“*Big American cowboy,’ he chuckled, 
‘going to catch tiger like cow. Very 
simple, eh?’ And he threw back his 
head and roared. 

“<Te}]] you what I'll do, Your High- 
ness, I’ll bet you a bottle of cham- 
pagne I have him alive and boxed by 
sundown!’ 

“Then I went fishing for tiger in that 
pit—fishing with a noose. He clawed 
and bit and threw the noose off a dozen 
times, but finally I got a noose over his 
neck. Then I managed to noose his 
front legs. And after that it was fairly 
easy. I had eight ropes on him in half 
an hour, and he was trussed up like a 
fowl. But that wasn’t getting him in 
the box. So I let myself down in the 
pit, where the tiger was threshing 
about in the rain and mud like a crazy 
thing, and the bottom was so narrow 
that his three hundred pound weight 
was constantly being hurled against 
me—and there were no ropes on those 


(Continued fi page 37 
big fangs, remember. Well, to mak 
long story longer, I got set, made tl 
native boy lift the brute about a foot 
and then drop the box with the slidi 
bottom—which was pulled out, 


ready, down over him. And then I 
simply slammed the slidi bottom in 
and there was Mr. Man Eater, F.O.B. 


About an hour later I drove up to t! 
United Service Club in Johore 
dumped my tiger right under the 
of his Royal Highness, Ibrahim, Sultan 
of Johore, and collected my bottle of 
champagne, then and there. 
You’re just back from Asia, aren’t 
you, Frank, with a new RKO film?” 
“Yes, and with the rarest and most 
valuable wild beast in human captivi 
—an Indian rhinoceros, worth ar I 
you like these days—thirty thousand 
anyway. No story in that much. I 
him easily. What gave me the big 
kick on my last trip was photogrz 
ing a hundred thousand feet of jungle 
life—the inside story of the big cats, 
elephants, apes and snakes. I’m cutting 
it now into a feature of six or seven 
reels, and calling it ‘Wild Cargoss.’ 
Lively stuff in that film, I’m here to 
tell you. A twenty-five foot python 
came within an ace of getting me while 
I was having him filmed. I thought he 


“ 
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turn to 


"| love Johnny and Johnny loves me, but we have two terrible tempers,” 
says Lupe Velez. 


i 
i 
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Wild Cargo Buck . 


and with his first lieutenant, Dr. Ray- 
mond L. Ditmars, the greatest snake 
man in the world, and with zoos and 
circuses all over the country. I have 
lions, tigers, elephants, buffalo, py- 
thons, apes and all sorts of creatures 
with Barnum & Bailey’s and Ringling 
Brothers, with the Al G. Barnes circus 
and with many others, and also in 
about all the zoos in the country.” 
“Any idea what your total bag runs 
to, Frank, after all these years?” 
“Pretty close, Ed. I figure I have 
captured and brought to this country 
thirty elephants, sixty tigers, twenty- 
eight spotted leopards, twenty black 
leopards, ten clouded leopards, four 
Himalayan snow leopards, fifty-two 
orang-utans, over five thousand mon- 
keys of different species and varieties, 


Tom Brown plays the role of Lionel 

Barrymore's son in “This Side of 

Heaven," directed by William K. 
Howard for M-G-M. 


forty bears, two Indian rhinoceroses, 
forty kangaroos and wallabies, ninety 
large pythons, every one of them over 
twenty feet in length; two great king 
cobras, the biggest ever captured—and 
oh, I don’t know—crocodiles, wild dogs, 
humming birds, birds of paradise; 
pretty much everything. Just Noah’s 
Ark, all over again.” 

“Ts there money in it, Frank?” 

“No, never was, much less now, when 
about all the zoos in the country are 
on half rations and just about manag- 
ing to exist. But I made a living and 
had a grand time. I wouldn’t take a 
million in hard cash for the fun I’ve 
had. Of course the by-products of the 
game have paid—motion pictures, 
books and so on. They won’t have to 
put Frank Buck in an old man’s home, 
exactly. But it’s been the thrills of the 
game that paid me. A lot of people 
call me an adventurer, but, shucks, I 
never took a chance in the world I 
didn’t have to take. They came with- 
out looking for ’em. You don’t have 
to hunt for calamity in my game. Ca- 
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(Continued from page 67) 


lamity comes and looks you right in the 
eye and then you have to move fast to 
avoid saying good morning to St. Peter 
at the Pearly Gates.” 

“Want to tell me what your closest 
calls were—the nearest you ever came 
to death?” 

“Yes, that’s easy. I pretty nearly got 
mine in Johore, on my last trip, get- 
ting film for my new picture. I had 
tried all one day to get a big tiger out 
in the open—smoke pots, beaters, horns 
everything I could think of to flush the 
brute. No go. He stuck back in a deep 
thicket ,of thorn, impassable. Night 
came on but I kept at it, determined 
to get the Striped One in action. So I 
had my boy, Ali—he came over with 
me this time, and a great kid he is, for 
a Malay—to light flares and go poking 
them into the thicket to the right and 
left. I had left my rifle leaning against 
a tree and moved into the edge of the 
thicket—the light stuff—as Ali poked 
his flares about. The first flare died 
down and Ali was just lighting a sec- 
ond when there was a frightful roar 
and out came Mr. Tiger, fighting mad. 
As I leaped back my foot caught in a 
creeper and down I went, flat on my 
back. And over me, that tiger leaped, 
over me and the spluttering torch. I 
could see his striped belly and smell 
his fetid breath. That lucky fall was 
all that saved my bacon. Back into the 
thicket he went again. I picked up my 
rifle and held it all ready while Ali 
lighted another flare. I decided to get 
out of the place and try again in the 
daytime, and we were just starting to 
back away into open ground when the 
great brute charged again, coming like 
an exploding shell, with roars that 
fairly shook the air. He came at me 
direct. I had no time to think and shot 
from the waist. The heavy bullet 
stopped him dead, smashing his shoul- 
der, and he fell at my feet threshing 
wildly as I stepped forward and put 
another shot through his brain. Then 
I took a tapve measure and measured 
the distance from the imprint of my 
foot on the ground where I stood when 
I fired the first shot to the nearest 
front paw of the tiger where I dropped 
him. The distance was just twenty- 
four inches.” 

“And the other time?” 

“OQ, that was a cobra—and what a 
brute! In Johore I had trapped the 
greatest king cobra that ever glared 
through the glass walls of a cage. I 
got him for my friend Dr. Ditmars, 
who wanted a champion of the class. 
He was the father of all evil, that king 
cobra, the biggest, meanest snake I 
ever laid eyes on, and I’ve lamped a 
few. Twelve feet, six inches of sheer 
ferocity, moving with the speed of a 
lightning flash. Well, I had him. Get- 
ting him was simple enough. But I 
had to transfer him from an old native 
wicker cage, which was foul, to a new 
box I had had made to transport him to 
the United States. 

“I was working in a shed which had 
only one entrance. Three sides of it 
were piled high with animal cages of 
all kinds. I was all ready to make the 
transfer from the old cage into the 
new, when the native boy who was as- 
sisting me made a move that nearly 
got me. The task was simple enough 
—to place the old box over the new 
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and knock the bottom out of the old. | 
Then one quick slide of the plateglass | 
top of the new box would imprison my 
big snake securely. But the Chinese | 
boy who was lifting the old box to set | 
it on top of the new, stumbled and 
dropped it with a crash. The jar 
knocked loose the rotten old bottom. 
In a second the king cobra was out 
and ready for business, rearing its ugly 
head three feet in the air and spread- 
ing its greenish-brown hood. 

“There I was, caught in a blind al- 
ley, the big cobra between me and the 
door, and no chance of getting past 
him. The boy, of course, had taken to 
his heels the instant he dropped the 
box—panic-striken. Piled up animal 
cages to the right and left and behind 
me. The cobra blocking escape. And 
then the snake struck with blinding 
speed. Its fangs whizzed by my leg, 
missing by not more than an inch. I 
leaped back and flattened myself 
against the wall, cold with terror. I'll 
admit it. Sick with fear. The cobra 
coiled and reared again and I looked 
about frantically for some weapon—a 
club, a stick, anything. There wasn’t 
a thing in the place. All I had was my 
bare hands to protect me against this 
horror—this thing that would attack 
and continue to attack as long as it 
had life in it. 

“I slipped out of my white duck coat, 
spread it wide and then, as the cobra 


lunged again, I threw myself squarely 


upon the snake, with the strong, coarse 
duck coat protecting my hands, arms 
and face. My whole weight fell upon 
the cobra, pinning its flat head and 
steely neck to the cement floor. I bore 
down with desperate eagerness, wish- 
ing I weighed a ton instead of a mere 
hundred and eighty or so, and while I 
bore down I fairly screamed for my 
native boys who were outside, quiver- 
ing from fright. And there for five ter- 
rible minutes I lay on that floor, hold- 
ing down the struggling, writhing co- 
bra, nailing its head to the floor so 
that it couldn’t use its fangs, holding 
on for dear life to keep it from slip- 
ping from my grip—that writhing, 
lashing, twelve-foot horror. &. 

“Then my Chinese boy did, for him, 
a very brave thing. While I kept the 
snake firmly pinned to the floor, the 
little chap reached under the coat, i 
caught the cobra just behind its deadly 
head and held it until I could get my 
grip on it and slam it in the new box. — 
Boy! I was as white as a ghost and 
shaking in every limb.” i 

That giant cobra, Rex, was the prize 
exhibit of the Reptile House in the 
New York Zoo until it died in nine- 
teen-twenty-nine, and mounted and 
lifelike, it can be seen today in the 
American Museum of Natural History. 
But Frank Buck can’t look at the 
stuffed terror without a constriction 
around the heart and cold chills ereep-_ : 
ing up his spinal column. j 

Quite a man, Frank Buck, whose 
playground is the jungles of the world; 
whose friends are rajahs and native 
hunters and gentlemen with restless | 
feet who meet up with him in odd cor- — 
ners; who play the game for the love 
of it. And if you don’t believe it see 
his new film “Wild Cargo”—a gentle- 
man much beloved of the red gods be- 
cause he heeds their call. 


| 
; 
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“ar Fins... APP) CLUB MEMBER NOW 


Mrs. J— hoped to mak wondered why they ig 
friends with her many ss— her. Only once had 
charming neighbors. But asked her to fill in a 


somehow they all seemed == bridge club. Yet she lov 


too busy to have time for her. bridge and played well, too. i 1 that out her r 
= | a 
UNPOPULAR % 


@ She belongs to the Avoid Offending 


bridge club now— 


® Moving to her new home = @ Alone day after day, he he y at the store 


everybody likes her. Underthings absorb per- 
Like so many dainty eos z 
a Soe eee spiration odor. . Protect 


the easy habit of Lux- 
ing ; 
each 
she never offends. 


daintiness this easy way: 


| 


Lux a underthings 


Removes perspiration odor—Saves colors 
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lake it from me 


itsCOQOD! 


Tes a funny world! People are so 
inconsistent! 


Take this matter of laxatives, for 
instance. A youngster slips a bit of 
delicious chocolate Ex-Lax into his 
mouth, and the laxative question 
is settled for him—pleasantly. 


But many mothers and fathers, 
when they have to “take some- 
thing,” think that they need some- 
thing different, “something 
strong”. And they resort to all 
sorts of nasty, harsh purgatives. 


They're wrong! What’s good for 
youngsters is good for grown-ups 
—as far as Ex-Lax is concerned. 


To the taste Ex-Lax is delicious 
chocolate — smooth, sweet, pure. 
Yet no bitter laxative was ever 
more effective! 


Ex-Lax is mild. So mild that 
for 27 years mothers have given 
it to their children with perfect 
confidence. Yet it’s thorough — 
completely effective. It works 
over-night without over-action. 
It doesn’t cause stomach pains. 


It makes no difference whether 
one is six or sixty — Ex-Lax is 
effective. Get the genuine Ex-Lax 
— spelled E-X-L-A-X. At 
all druggists. In 10c and 


25¢ sizes. oe 


s with” 


The New Marlene 


(Continued from page 29) 


But Marlene, herself, is at present a 
creation solely of her own moods and 
temperament. 


HERE are no rules for this new 

Dietrich. ‘You cannot say “She is 
so sweet and lovely and unassuming 
just like she used to be” any more 
truthfully than you can say “She is 
pulling a Garbo with her new tempera- 
ment and isolation.” 

No longer is Dietrich definitely etched 
as a hausfrauw or a trousered sensa- 
tionalist. Marlene is doing exactly as 
she wants to do about everything as 
it comes along. There is no definite 
mood . or pose. She is being de- 
cidedly, and excitingly, herself. 

I have known Marlene ever since 
she first arrived in Hollywood and I 
rather think she likes me. Yet I have 
never interviewed her except in the 
formality of the publicity department 
or in her studio dressing-room. 

Recently I requested an appointment 
at her luxurious home in Beverly Hills 
so that I might get a more vivid pic- 
ture of her intimate background. Her 
answer was typical: ‘‘Perhaps some- 
time you will come to my home as a 
guest. That would make me very happy. 

“But interviews are part of my pro- 
fessional life. I do not take the studio 
work home with me... to Maria!” 
And that, bluntly or not, was that. 
It meant, that as a guest my lips would 
be bound by all the laws of good taste 
and social decency not to gossip about 
her intimate home life. 

For Marlene does not tolerate tat- 
tling. Her two German maids, the 
negress cook and her chauffeur would 
cut off a right arm before they would 
reveal Marlene’s home life. 

Just recently Dietrich’s studio “stand 
in” was abruptly dismissed because of 
an interview she granted about how 
it felt to double for the great Mar- 
lene. “I feel,’ she told me the last 
time we talked together, “that I should 
have the privilege of revealing what I 
wished revealed about my private life. 
It is too easy for others to distort my 
actions for publicity ‘color’.” . 

In spite of this decided yen for pri- 
vacy the new Dietrich is in no sense 
a recluse. She attends movie premieres 
and the opening’ of local stage plays. 
The other evening she stood in line at 
her favorite café waiting for a table. 
She is frequently to be seen darting in 
and out of the smart shops. Strangely 
enough, she does not mind people star- 
ing at her, or pointing her out so long 
as they do not ask her silly questions 
or hound her for autographs. 

There was a time when Marlene was 
accused of “ritzing’’ everyone on the 
Paramount lot. But if those accusa- 
tions were true... they belong back 
in Marlene’s second Hollywood person- 
ality, her days of being The Great 
Star. 

Now if she feels like crawling 
through one of the office building win- 
dows to chat with the girls in the 
publicity department . . . “Because I 
do not feel like walking around to the 
door” . . she does it. 


[pawn lest you think by these telling 
examples that Dietrich has slipped 
back to the personality of her first 
months in Hollywood, let me hasten to 
assure you that such is not wholly the 


case. She can be as imperious and im- 
perial as Catherine, the great queen 
she portrays. Yesterday’s intimacy and 
yesterday’s jokes do not mean tomorrow 
will find her in the same mood. She 
walks moodily and unspeaking past 
the same windows she crawled through 
with surprising lack of dignity the 
week before. 

Last week’s gay “Hello” may be to- 
day’s frigid “How do you do?” On one 
of her gay days she may give her con- 
fidence freely and actually enjoy grant- 
ing interviews. The next day she will 
see no one. 

But it is quite obvious the new Mar- 
lene has gone feminine with a ven- 
geance. She is no longer a striding, 
swaggering masculine figure among her 
four bodyguards. The strong-arm boys 
have completely disappeared from the 
studio, and only one remains at her 
home to protect Maria. 


IETRICH’S new “suits” have 

skirts and luxurious furs to trim 
them. She wears a great deal of 
jewelry with everything ... even in 
the day time. Her studio dressing 
table is burdened with exotic perfume 
bottles and the most expensive blossoms 
the florists shops have to offer. By the 
way, she has a unique and different 
method of applying perfume to her per- 
son. She sprays scent on her long, 
ruby-red finger tips; and toilet waters 
more expensive than your treasured 
bottle of imported stuff are used to 
curl up the ends of her blonde hair. 
In place of the beach slacks, and heavy 
tweed suits she used to wear to the 
studio, she has lately been seen in trail- 
ing velvet hostess gowns. 

When a friend recently accused her 
of going in for an ultra luxurious mode 
of life, she merely shrugged: 

“T surround myself with beautiful 
things for one reason... Maria. I 
want my little girl to grow up with 
the love of beautiful things in her heart. 
Everything I have, and everything I 
do, 1s for her alone.” 

For, through every phase of Mar- 
lene’s changing Hollywood personality 
that one thing, her consuming mater- 
nity and her idolatry of her little blond 
daughter, has not changed. Maria is 
the one definite, set influence in her 
whole life. 

Many people were surprised, in view 
of her consuming protection of the 
child, that Dietrich permitted her to 
play a small part in “Catherine the 
Great.” And no matter what reason 
Marlene may eventually give for this, 
the truth is simply that Maria begged 
her to ... and Dietrich cannot say 
“No” to her little girl’s pleadings. 

Of course, she would not permit her 
to continue to work in pictures if she 
could not be present to supervise every 
gesture she made. She has no inten- 
tion of launching Maria on the career 
of a “child actress.” But Maria’s 
heart would have broken if some other 
child had been selected to portray her 
glamorous and beautiful mother as a 
little girl. 

And so Maria it was! The pros and 
cons of what people might think about 
Maria’s advent into the movies were 
not considered by this new Marlene 
who is doing just exactly what she 
wants to do for the first time since 
she has been in Hollywood! 
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Exotic Dolores 


(Continued from page 33) 


J am sure there are hundreds of girls 
as capable as I who can get nowhere 
near a studio. 

“It seems as though I wasn’t grate- 
ful for my opportunity. And I wasn’t. 
But from the moment I visited the 
projection room and saw the ‘rushes’ 
on my first ‘bit’ with Dorothy Mackaill 
in ‘Joanna,’ I felt a great desire to 
become a film star. I looked at myself 
and realized how much I had to learn. 

“For six years I gave myself over 
completely; neglecting home duties, en- 
dangering my health in my very en- 
thusiasm, making one picture after 
another, always hoping for praise and 
endeavoring to take advantage of help- 
fui criticism. I loved every nook of 
every studio in which I worked. 

“I got tremendous satisfaction out 
of every role I played—even if the pic- 
ture was poor—because I managed to 
make myself believe the part. 

When my health broke down, 
nearly two years ago, my physicians 
warned me not to take my career too 
seriously. My bedroom substituted for 
a studio set, and as the months went 
by I actually learned to like to relax. 
I never had done so before. 

“From school, I entered the social 
world and was having a hectic swing 
at it when Director Edwin Carewe won 
me over to the movies. So my life re- 
mained active and emotional to in- 
tensity—what with the tragedy which 
entered (the death of Miss Del Rio’s 
first husband, Jaime Del Rio, Mexican 
writer whose name she still uses for 
screen purposes) my screen work, and 
constant other difficulties. Energy was 
gradually sapped from me. 

“T had always adored dancing, but 
it got so that the slightest attempt at 
it would fatigue me. I loved sports, 
but eventually could partake in none. 


I found myself sinking lower and lower | 


—even as a conversationalist. 
what we call ‘all in.’ 
to the doctors. 

“There is nothing like complete rest 
to revive the spirits, and change the 
attitude. I relaxed. My wits began 
to function faster. My limbs grew 
strong again. From a morose—yes, 
morose, remorseful figure, I found my- 
self gathering renewed energy, eager 
for another lease on life—not a hectic 
one; a sensible, sane, colorful but calm 
future. 

“IT fell in love. I married Cedric 
Gibbons, one of MHollywood’s best 
known art directors. And still I was 
not ready to return to the films which 
had learned to dominate me. I felt 
simply marvelous. 

“After a year of domesticity, I felt 
the urge—but not as it was before. 
No surging, all-powerful desire to five 
myself over to the call of the camera. 
Just a readiness to work, because I 
Was strong again. And a _ strong, 
healthy person with an active mind, 
cannot and will not be idle. Of course 
I had my home to direct. But I have 
an excellent service staff. I do not 
care for bridge games. So I returned 
to the studios, and took up my career 
—allowing it to become part of me, 
but not—as it never will again—al] 
of me! 

“I signed -with RKO for four pic- 
tures. First came ‘Bird of Paradise.’ 
Flying Down to Rio’ was the second, 
and I loved doing it. Shopping for 
costumes was a problem—but not 

(Please turn to page 72) 


I was 
And I gave in— 


“JIM MARRIED A PRETTY 
GIRL ALL RIGHT... BUT 
SHE'S NOT A VERY 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPER.” 


“Tattle-tale!”...“Tattle-tale!”... Yes, 
clothes tell tales when they come out of 


your wash musty and gray! 


Tor that gray says plain as day that your soap 
isn't getting outall the dirt! Before you real- 
ize it, your clothes lose their snowy freshness. 
And other women notice that so quickly... 


Whatto doaboutit? Changeto Fels-Naptha 
Soap! It will wash your clothes so glori- 
ously white that people will praise them— 
instead of whispering about them. 


Fels-Naptha, you see, is not one of those 


“1 KNOW WHAT YOU MEAN ! 
THESE LINENS, FOR INSTANCE.” 


soap — golden soap that’s richer. And there's 
plenty of dirt-loosening naptha added to it! 


Two cleaners instead of one! Working 
together, they banish “Tattle-tale Gray” 
from your clothes. 


Try Fels-Naptha Soap! It’s so safe you'll 
love it for filmiest lingerie, stockings and 
dainty woolens. It’s so mild it keeps your 
hands nice and soft. It’s a wonder in tub or 
machine—in hot, lukewarm or cool water— 


whether you soak or boil clothes. 


Fels- Naptha’s price is now the lowest 


“trick” soaps that promisealotand dolittle. Y in almost twenty years. Geta few bars to- 


Fels-Naptha is good soap—full-of-action 


day!...Fels & Co., Phila., Pa. © 


1034, FELS & CO. 


Everybody notices” 'Tattle-Iale Gray” 
_.. Lanish tt with FELS-NAPTHA SOAP 
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4 RULES for keeping 
rekon qaements shapely 


1. Wash offen. Perspiration will ruin 
them if you don’t! 

2. Use pure, mild soap. “Ivory Snow 
is ideal,” says Kathryn Martin, Washa- 
bility Expert. Ivory Snow is made from 
pure Ivory Soap. You can use Ivory 
Snow as often as you like, and you can use 
enough of it to make thick suds, because 
it contains nothing strong or harsh to fade 
colors, shrink satin, or dry out elastic. 


3. Rich suds, lukewarm, not hot! Re 
member, heat spoils elastic! You do not 
need heat to take out oily dirt when you 
have Ivory Snow’s rich, fluffy suds. And 
you don’t need hot water to make suds with 
Ivory Snow. Tvory Snow is fluffy ... melts 
guick as a wink in safe LUKEWARM 
water. Don’t squeeze or twist garment. 
Slosh it gently up and down in the suds, 


or, if heavy, scrub it with a soft brush. 


4. Genile, lukewarm rinse — don’t 
wring. Ivory Snowsuds are easy to rinse. 
No fiat pieces in Ivory Snow to paste 
down on your garment and make soap 
spots! Roll foundation in a towel to blot 
up excess water; then shake out and dry 
in a place removed from direct heat. Be- 
fore entirely dry, work it in your hands a 
bit to limber and soften it. 


99 *4/100°/o PURE _ 


For 15¢ at your grocer’s you can get a package 
of Ivory Snow that is as large as the 25¢ size of 
other soaps for fine fabrics. Enough pure, safe, 
quick-dissolvying Ivory Snow to wash your silk 
stockings and lingerie every day for more than 
a month. Economical to use for dishes, too.. 


keeps your hands in the Social Register! 


FLUFFY- INSTANT DISSOLVING IN LUKEWARM WATER 


OE a 


Exotic Dolores 


(Continued from page 71) 


nearly the problem I would have al- 
lowed it to become in the ‘old’ days. 
The girl of the character was sweet, 


| and she had to wear flimsy summer 


| You see, I’ve never met her. 


things. We worked on the movie in 
the early Winter. I couldn’t use last 
summer’s clothes because the film 


won’t be released all over the world 
until next Summer and a movie star 
just has to set the fashion. 

“T couldn’t get any of the important 
stylists to do my clothes because they 
were at work on spring things and 
had not yet thought about costumery 
for next Summer. So I sat down and 
in one evening designed my own 
wardrobe—the Del Rio idea of what 
the well dressed debutante will be 
wearing in August, 1934. 

“Tt made me awfully happy. I en- 
joyed tremendously working with the 
cast—everybody in the picture was 
sweet. Director Thornton Freeland 
was patient and clever. But—do you 
know what intrigued me especially 
about starring in ‘Flying Down to 
2107?” 

The interviewer wanted to know. 

“Having the dressing-room next door 
to Katharine Hepburn’s. I think she’s 
marvelous. Quite the most interest- 
ing personality who has come to the 
screen since Garbo. She’s a vibrant 
creature; a brilliant actress.” 

The interviewer asked—“And a 
charming person?” 

Dolores answered—“I don’t know. 
We had 
adjoining dressing-rooms, but I didn’t 
want to be introduced to her because 


| she’s my favorite actress, and I was 
| afraid to have my illusions spoiled. If 


| I don’t know 


her personally, I'll have 


| a belief that she’s just as exciting a 


| her 


person as she is in her picture parts. 

“But her natural speaking voice is 
so loud and so dramatic that I couldn’t 
help but hear her conversation. Really, 
I wasn’t ever eavesdropping. In one 
way I’d like to know her—and then 
again, I wouldn’t. Ill never forget my 
reactions to Garbo whom I met for the 
first time last Summer—after having 
admired her on the screen for years. 
To me she was the illusive, the exotic, 
the glamorous, the grand. Then one 
day Cedric and I were swimming in 
our outdoor pool which adjoins our 
tennis courts. 

“A young blond girl, wearing a 
simple sports dress, flat-heeled shoes 
and bandanna, approached us with a 
young man and shyly asked if she 
might use the tennis courts. I said 
‘Certainly.’ Then I realized that I 
was talking to the great Garbo. She 
thanked me sweetly, played her game, 
and before she left she stopped to 
thank me again. I was tongue-tied. 

“T’m a movie fan myself, you know. 
And here I was face-to-face with my 
idol. And in my new, cut-out bathing 
suit I might have looked more exotic 
than the timid creature who stood be- 
side me—the glamorous Garbo! Since 
then I have not met Garbo socially, 
although I understand that she often 
uses our tennis courts. Cedric knows 
her well—he designs many of the sets 
for her pictures, and he thinks she is a 
nice, sweet, unassuming girl who hap- 
pens to be a fine actress. Not mys 
terious, not temperamental. Just shy! 

“So you see, that’s why I’d rather 
not meet Hepburn. My admiration for 
histrionics is so sincere. When 

(Please turn to page 73) 
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Exotic Dolores 


(Continued from page 72) 


she returns to the studios after her 
play has closed, we'll probably be oc- 
cupying adjoining dressing-rooms 
again. So perhaps I'll have more to 
report to you about her on my next 
visit to New York.” 

Miss Del Rio’s forthcoming RKO 
production will be “Dance of Desire,” 
written especially for her by Donald 
Henderson Clarke, widely known 
novelist who is also a 
THE NEw Movie MAGAZINE. The ac- 
tress is delighted with the part, and 
hopes to “do right by it.” 

“It traces a dancer’s career from her 
start in the dives of the slums to the 
time when she is famous in the the- 
atrical world. I feel that if ever I had 
opportunity to show the result of many 


years’ study, here it is. I will wear 
many lovely clothes in the picture. 
I’ve been on a continuous shopping 


tour since I’ve been in New York.” 

Whereupon, the lady opened for the 
interviewer’s benefit a host of pack- 
ages. Black chiffons, black crepes, 
banded with silver, reds, greens, white 
evening frocks of shiny satin and dull 
crepes. Gorgeous things. 

“T hardly ever wear my personal 
wardrobe in pictures,” Miss Del Rio 
said, “because what is correct for 
formal wear and on the street is not 
hotographic material. The camera 
ends itself to solid colors. 
my personal taste leans toward floral 
prints and stripes. 


believe they’ll be the rage in 1934. 

“And when,” the curious interviewer 
wanted to know, “do you intend to take 
time oul. to—well to put it bluntly— 
to have a child?” 

Said Mrs. Gibbons: “When I do 
have a baby or babies, it will not be a 
matter of ‘time out.’ A career may 
be combined blissfully with domestic 
relations until children come. Then 
the outside career should be dropped, 
and babies—until they no longer de- 
pend on the mother, should be the 
mother’s sole interest. 

“When I am ready to have a baby, 
I will be willing to give up all else 
and devote myself to maternity. And 
since I am not ready to give up the 
screen and acting, I have no thought 
at present of having children. I have 
varied interests and they’re quite 
satisfying. If I have a baby, I’ll no 
longer be content with my other in- 
terests. A baby is worth any mother’s 
complete concentration. Isn’t it?” 

The interviewer who has two chil- 
dren, a capable nurse, and a job, didn’t 
agree. But that’s not the point! 

Dolores Del Rio anticipates giving 


up her film career when she anticipates | 


a child—that’s the point! 

“What does Mr. Gibbons think of 
you as an actress?” the interrogative 
interviewer inquired. 

“Well, strangely enough, he thinks 


I’m good. But we rarely discuss our 
respective work in any professional 
sense. Of course if I ask for helpful 


hints, he’s happy to offer them. And 
cenee in a while I can be of assistance 
to him. Usually, though, when he 
leaves his studio and I leave mine, 
‘shop-talk’ is cancelled. We lead the 
lives of any peaceful, home-loving per- 
sons who haven’t a thing to do with 
the world-renowned cinema industry. 
We're just happy, homey people—and 
we love it, just as we love one an- 
other!” she ended. 


contributor to | 


And often | 


I have purchased | 
a number of printed evening gowns. I 


| The three-cornered 


The stork, the doctor, and infection 


are running a three-cornered race. 
| 


Which will arrive first? A mother, a 
baby and a doctor, are vitally con- 
cerned with that question. 


If the doctor wins... all’s well. But 
| if either of his two rivals keeps the 
| lead, there's trouble ahead. 


The Federal Children’s Bureau points 
out that 16,000 mothers die in childbirth 
every year in these United States. 


Of deaths in childbirth, 40% are caused 
by septic poisoning. That hardly ever 
occurs if the expectant mother has gone 
to her doctor regularly once each month 


“Lysol” kills germs. Its safe. Its an 
effective germicide at ALL times. For 
Jorty years it has had the full aecept- 
ance of prominent physicians, of the 
entire medical profession throughout 
the world. Its the standard antiseptic 
in modern hospitals in every country. 
No other antiseptic enjoys such wide. 
such absolute trust, or is so generally 
recommended for home use. 


Disinfectant 


| MERU S PAT one 
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during pregnancy, and if the child de- 
livery is made at a good hospital or 
lying-in clinic. 

There, you may be sure, “Lysol” disin- 
fectant will help to safeguard baby’s safe 
arrival. The delicate operations attend- 
ing childbirth require absolute germ-free 
cleanliness. “Lysol” disinfectant is the 
standard germicide for this purpose. 
Used and recommended by leading hos- 
pitals and obstetricians throughout the 
world. 


But even after baby’s coming, the battle 
of disinfection must go on. See that every 
object with which he comes in contact is 
washed in a solution of “Lysol” disinfect- 
ant, prepared according to directions 
on the bottle. 


“Lysol”... for Feminine Hygiene 
J i JE 


Physicians of leading nations have endorsed 
and recommended “Lysol” as the safest and 
most effective of all germicides for marriage 
hygiene and feminine antisepsis. It kills germs 
even in contact with organic matter, which 
means in practical use ... yet is soothing and 
gentle to the most sensitive tissue. 

Send for the book—‘“Marriage Hygiene,” 
written by three internationally known gyne- 
cologists. 


GUIDANCE FOR WIVES AND MOTHERS 
Leun & Fink, Inc., Bloomfield, N. J., Dept. L-27 

Sole Distributors of “Lysol” disinfectant 

Please send me the “‘Lysol” Health Library, consisting 
of “Preparation for Motherhood,” “Keeping a Healthy 
Home” and *‘Marriage Hygiene.” 


Name. 


Street. 


City. State. 4 
© Lehn & Fink, Inc., 1934 “LZ. 


“HALL OF FAME” on the air Sunday nights—10:30 E. §. T.. . . WEAF and N. B. C. coast-to-coast hook-up 
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Salute to Herb Howe 


N arriving at Ramon’s door you 
wonder where on earth the house 

is. There stands the door on the edge 
of a precipice, a sheet of illumined 
frosted glass alone in the night. You 
don’t know whether to suspect earth- 
quake, flood or the Eagle cocktails. If 
you’re optimist enough to press the bell, 
a face eventually appears at the peep- 
casement, the door is opened and you 
descend a mile of stairs. “How like our 
merry camarade,’ I said, “to have a 
joint so situated that you have to drive 
up hill and walk down to get to it.” 
Ramon’s secretary admitted us and 
sounded off news of the royal arrival. 

At the foot of the stairs Ramon 
hurtled forth from somewhere, swung 
arms around Alice, knocked her hat off 
and gallantly stepped on it. (Why don’t 
they film romantic scenes like that? No, 
they’d have insisted on a re-take.) 

“Marvelous Alice,” panted the Arab 
with smacking salutes. “She hasn’t 
changed at all, has she?” 

“No, and she says you haven't.” 

Ramon said he didn’t think any of us 
had. I said I was afraid not. 


[Po eaeo showed me over the house. 
Its modernistiec style is in con- 
trast to the medieval atmosphere and 
religious theme of his quarters in the 
family home on 22nd street. This place, 
rambling down a hillside, has rooms at 
different levels and I suggested that a 
ereen line such as they have in the 
Times Square subway would be an aid 
to guests in finding their way around. 
The dining room is black and _ silver 
which I spontaneously observed gave 
me the sensation of being in the heart 
of a vampire. (You can see why we 
were called a Family—always making 
pleasant passes like that.) 

The black walls are hung closely 
with chains. Ramon beat me to it by 
saying they reminded him of those in 
antique bathrooms. His bedroom of sky- 
blue opens sunnily on to a swimming 
pool bordered with flowery terraces. 
It was of this room, depicted in a maga- 
zine, that a fan wrote me: “I’ve read 
about Ramon being a confirmed bach- 
elor, living alone, so why the twin beds 
in his bedroom?” Hollywood hospitality, 
honey, Hollywood hospitality. 


N reading Dorothy Manners’ swell 

story about Mae West I suffered my 
first disappointment in my Ideal. Miss 
Manners said that Mae never allows 
anyone, ’cept her maid, to set foot in 
her bedroom. That’s not Western _hos- 
pitality as we understand it in Holly- 
wood. Suppose a cousin visited you or 
an old college friend? 


x * = 


HAVEN'T been able to keep up with 
[ Alice and pictures at the same time. 
I did finally catch “Design for Living” 
and “The Prizefighter and the Lady” 
on a double bill for twenty-five cents. 
A lot of star beef for two bits. “De- 
sign for Living’ got me worrying 
about my favorite director, Lubitsch. 
The characters talked and acted like 
Hollywood actors. ’m afraid Ernst has 
been here so long he’s-forgotten how 
human beings behave. The story itself 
was the sort of artificial mess you’d 
expect of Hollywood or deah old May- 
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fair. For Gcssakes, Ernst, go into 
training and get husky as you were in 
the good old days of Negri’s “‘Passion” 
and ‘‘Deception.” 


I LIKE the stuff this director Van 
Dyke delivers. “The Prizefighter and 
the Lady” wasn’t as real as _ his 
“Eskimo” but then he had the handicap 
of Hollywood. Van has been shunting 
from Africa to Tahiti to Alaska and so 
has kept in touch with humanity. Like 
the Russians, he seems to prefer 
reality to artificiality, people to actors. 
He had the real thing in Max Baer 
and when you’ve forgotten the story 
you'll remember Maxie. New York 
critics condescendingly said that Max 
was an amazingly good actor—for a 
prizefighter. 

I'd never care to be condescending to 
Max, gcod-humored though he appears. 
Besides, I think he showed up our little 
artists. Without camera experience he 
teddled on, acted, sang, jigged and did 
everything but the fan dance. Max has 
the infectious vitality of Doug Fair- 
banks, Sr., in his Americano days. On 
leaving the theater you bounce on your 
toes, shadow-box and eye all the dames 
with assurance. In a word, he’s a vigor 
tablet. I won’t go so far as to say he’s 
“a male Mae West.” He ain’t world 
champeen yet; Mae is. 


IEWING the tasseled interior of 
Franchot Tone’s house, designed by 
Joan Crawford, I’m convinced he must 
love her. Joan impetuously has her 
house done over to suit her moods, just 
as a lot of us would who have the moods 
but not the money. Returning moodily 
from the studio she decides she can’t 
eat in an early American dining room, 
wires Billy Haines to take plane at 
once from Catalina and do it over in 
Cheshire Cheese English in keeping 
with the Yorkshire pudding. 
OLLYWOOD stars have been sus- 
pected of turning romance and 
heart-breaks into publicity profit. I 
wouldn’t say that Charlie Chaplin has. 


It’s probably just through Fate and 
her pal, Coincidence, that his mar- 
Tiages and divorces have occurred on 
the eve of his picture releases. Anyhow 
I was glad to read of his intention to 
marry in the Spring. It’s about time wi 
had a Chaplin picture. : 
x. see 
PPARENTLY President Roosevelt’s 
plan for a more equitable distribu- 
tion of the nation’s wealth will necessi- 
tate a cut in the fantastic salaries paid 
stars and picture executives. Sometime 


ago the chosen favorites of film fortune 


threatened to go on strike for a year if 
their kingly revenues were slashed. 
They felt that they and they alone 


- were responsible for box-office receipts 


and the other employes in the vast 
theatrical business yelping for bread 
could go eat cake. I hope they make 
good their threat. 

Nothing would benefit the box office 
more than new faces. The screen is 
rotting from monotory. Same old faces, 
same old stories, same old producers 
who play down to the intelligence of 
the public which is getting pretty tired 
of playing down to theirs. If President 
Roosevelt can free the motion picture 
from the dictatorship of its “Best 
Minds” he will have worked another 
miracie for the long-suffering public. 


a a 7 


Wwe stars have romance or heart- © 


break they now choose special 
writers to convey the news to the public. 
My weakness, Lupe Velez, aimed to give 
the news of her marriage exclusively to 
one writer. Miss Crawford attempted 
to give exclusive rights to her heart- 
break to another. Miss Pickford vented 
her feelings about the rascally Doug 
Fairbanks, whom she wouldn’t harm 
for the world, exclusively to a repre- 
sentative of a newspaper which pub- 
lished her life story In many chapters. 
Personally I think this a great system, 
I’d like to see each star adopt one 
special writer. Yo-hoo, Miss West, 
how am I doin’? : 


fy ide World 


Earl Carroll, authority on feminine beauty, and eleven of his most 
beautiful girls who will appear in a new film. 


The New Movie Magazine, April, 1934 
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4 Thrifty Recipes... wake them with 
the richer. faster - selling New Jell-O 


® PEACH CRYSTAL CUBES 
You can put the new Jell-O in the refrigerator 
right away... no cooling needed 
1 package Orange Jell-O 1 pint warm water 
Canned sliced peaches 

Dissolve Jell-O in warm water. Turn into shallow pan. Chill. 
Arrange 3 peach slices in each sherbet glass. When Jell-O is firm, 
cut in cubes; pile lightly in glasses. Garnish with peach slices. 
Serves 4. 


e RED CHERRY CUP 


No boiling water needed... no 
flavor lost in steam! 
1 package Cherry Jell-O 1 cup canned cherry juice 
1 cup warm water 2 cups canned red cherries, drained 
Dissolve Jell-C in warm water. Add cherry juice and chill. When 
slightly thickened, fold in cherries. Turn into sherbet glasses and 
chill until firm. Serves 6. 


@ HAWAIIAN SUNBURST 
This new Jell-O dissolves instantly in water 
only slightly hotter than lukewarm! 

1 package Strawberry Jell-O % teaspoon salt 

1} cups warm water 2 slices canned pineapple 
44 cup canned pineapple juice 

Dissolve Jell-O in warm water. Add pineapple juice and salt. 
Turn into individual molds. Chill until firm. Unmold. Cut pine- 
apple slices in half crosswise and cut into small, pointed wedges. 
Arrange wedges around Jell-O molds in sunburst effect. Serves 4. 


@ GRAPEFRUIT DELIGHT 


With no boiling heat to cool away, this 
new Jell-O sets with amazing speed! 
1 package Lime Jell-O 12 grapefruit sections, 
1 pint warm water free from membrane 
Dissolve Jell-O in warm water. Chill. Arrange grapefruit sections 


in mold. When Jell-O is slightly thickened, turn into mold, being 
careful not to disarrange fruit. Chill until firm. Unmold. Serves 4. 


Just out! Brand-New Recipe Book! FREE! 


Full of ideas for children’s parties, bridge luncheon 


company and home dinners. 
General Foods, Battle Creek, Mich 


| Get genuine Jell-O at the 


new low price. Jell-O Please send me your new recipe book, ““What Mrs. Dewey did with 
the New Jell-O T. M. 4-34 
Name——— ——— = 


dissolves in warm water! 


Street or R. F. D. - — 


City State = 
Print name and address plainly. lf you live in Canada, address General 


A product of General Foods : ly. I i ; ¢ 
Foods. Cobourg, Ontario. (This offer expires December 31, 1934.) 


News of the New 


ERE’S a situation in home fur- 
nishing and equipment worth 
considering. There has been a 

very definitely increased demand for 
pianos in American homes. It began 
some six months ago and is still on the 
increase. Now how, in the face of 
radio which at one time seemed to be a 
serious rival to home-made music— 
singing, piano and other instrument 
playing—could this have come about? 
It may—and doubtless is—this very 
radio that, in the course of events, has 
brought the piano revival about. Sit- 
ting in the seclusion of our own homes 
we have become familiar with music 
that we otherwise would never have 
known; we are kept in touch with pop- 
ular new songs and are reminded of 
old favorites that we had almost for- 
gotten. Listening to the smooth, easy 
performance of experts we forget the 
drudgery of practice and the less at- 


tractive qualities of old time amateur 
performance and are encouraged to do 
a bit of singing and crooning to our 
own accompaniment. So we need a 
new piano to take the place of the one 
we gladly disposed of a few years ago. 

Then, too, pianos have become 
smaller and more attractive—small 
enough if need be to go into the bed- 
room or small apartment living room 
and beautifully enough designed 
to suit the most attractively fur- 
nished rooms. To go with the 
Colonial furnishings there are the 
new spinet type grand pianos in 
early American or Duncan Phyfe 
design. For other types of period 
furnishings there are pianos in 
Spanish, or Jacobean. 

Radiomakers, too, have become 
style conscious and after you have 
decided on the make of instrument 
you want you have yet to decide 
on the most harmonious design. 


Once one radio was enough. It 2 08. 
in the living room g a8 


was placed 
where various members of the 
family had all to listen to the same 
programs. Now the average 
family owns or expects to own 
more than one. The boys and girls 
have their own radios in their own 
rooms where they can listen to 
nonsense while their elders listen 
to lectures and opera. Only often 
it is the other way round—the 
youngsters listen to the serious 
programs while their frivolous 
parents choose the nonsense. 


Dio 
sy Ean | 
eons 


bee the crusts, Mary Jane, and your 
hair will be curly—mothers said a 
generation ago and felt no special 
qualms of conscience over the decep- 
tion. The end apparently justified the 
means. Unquestionably it was a good 
plan to have Mary Jane eat the crusts, 
but it would have been sounder prac- 
tice to tell Mary Jane that if she ate 
the crusts and other food that required 
good hard chewing she would have 
sound white teeth. 

Now, of course, if Mary Jane was 
born straight haired and if she or you 
feel that curls would be more becoming, 
you simply put aside a few dollars and 
take her to the hairdresser’s to get her 
first permanent. All the little straight 
haired girls are having it done and it’s 
an easy solution to the problem of how 
to keep her bobbed hair attractive. 

And speaking of curls and waves— 
hairdressers tell us that they are using 
the curling iron now considerably more 
than they did six and twelve months 
ago. There has been no falling off in 
popularity of permanent waves, but as 
an aid in keeping hair neatly curled at 
the back of the head, the good old 
curling iron still has plenty to do. 


\[(e2 your head and it’s your hat and 
you can do as you choose, but if you 
want to look up-to-date you’ll show a 
lot of forehead and you'll get one of the 
new hats made to be worn with a down- 
at-the-back slant. They are new, 
smart, youthful and easy to wear and 
if you don’t find them very becoming to 
your own particular type of face you 
will receive the new low crowned, 
brimmed sailors that are promised for 
Summer with cheers of applause. They 
are worn very much to one side and 
some of them are trimmed with ruches 
of taffeta ribbon or flat flowers under 
the brims. 

For the present—if you do wear one 
of the new off-the-face bonnets—be sure 
to wear your hair brushed off the fore- 
head—and keep your brow as smooth 
and free from wrinkles as possible, 
even if you have to give up worrying 
to do it. 


Wyre you brag of the fact that 
you do all your rug and carpet 
cleaning with a broom—scorning the 
aid of vacuum cleaners and carpet 
sweepers? Would you boast that you 
never bought any soap—that you al- 
ways saved drippings and made your 
own as your great grandmother did 
before you? 

It’s hard to imagine—and yet twenty 
years ago a good many women did in- 
sist on the old time broom method of 
sweeping carpets, and seventy years 
or more ago some conscientious house- 
wives felt suspicious of anything but 
home-made soap. They had used the 
longer, slower method so long that they 
hated to admit some other method 
could be better. It was just that way 
with mayonnaise dressing a few years 
ago. Women went on with the drop by 
drop method because the very admis- 
sion that the kind you could buy in a 
glass jar was better seemed to belittle 
all their previous efforts in mayon- 
naise making. 

We object to new products, not be- 
cause we have made any tests to prove 
their inferiority to the old 
things, but as a matter of preju- 
dice. 

Right now, we know of 
women who would brag that 
they make their own soup by 
the old  stand-over-the-stove 
method even when they have 
reason to know that the kind 
they get in cans is more gener- 
ally liked and less expensive. 


My Life Until Now @ “Coodness — what a day I've 


(Continued from page 45) had! And now, imagine — got to 

into his clothes and his role,—and take off my own socks and shoes! 
layed it for the rest of that season. = : 

dy Luck again! A slap in the face | Work—work—work! ... Lucky 


for Hitchcock, one of the finest, and | 
@ pat on the back for me! 

uck rules the show business, there’s 
no getting away from that. Mind you, 
I’m not depreciating ability, nor be- 
littling the common sense that’s kept 
Many an actor at the top of his pro- | 
fession; I’m merely insisting that his 
ability and judgment would bloom un- 
Seen without a goodly share of luck. 
It’s unfortunate that so many stars 
Overlook that fact after they’ve “ar- 


I'm always in the pink-and-white 


of condition.” 


rived.” | 
z ; 
During my last few years on the 
Stage. movies were beginning to create } 


excitement, but like most stage actors 


of that day, I regarded them with con- @ “Now — let's see—do I pull or 


tempt, especially after my first ex- push? Pull, I guess. Yeave-ho!... 
perience in a picture studio. That was p wee i. | 
in 1912. Nope — didn’t work! Guess I'd 

I was flat, out of money, out of | : : : 
work and out of prospects. The land- better pull in the other direction. 


lady’s eye had such an unfriendly 


gieam that I hit on the desperate ex- Oh, dear — I'm getting hot and 


pedient of applying to the casting cross! ... Get ready with that 
agent of the old Tannhauser studios 2 : a 
in New Rochelle for a few days work. Johnson’s Baby Powder, Mom!’ 


They hired me as an extra and I bor- 
rowed the necessary carfare and sal- 
lied out to earn five dollars. 

It rained all day, the company 
couldn’t shoot, and I walked back to 
New York, cussing at every step and 
VYowing that I’d go back to watering 
elephants before I’d ever become a 
Movie actor. And that only goes to 
prove that Lady Luck plays ducks and 
drakes with a man’s resolves, for, just 
One year later, I was under contract to Ss 
@ motion picture studio, and I’ve been @ “Oops! There she comes! Pretty 
in the picture business ever since! 


ter adlavine the lead in the Chicago | smart of me to figure that out! 


Company of “The Balkan Princess” Now for the other foot. And then 
in the Fall of 1913. Several actors that i | 
I'd known in New York were working —oh, boy!—my bath and a John- 


for the old Essanay studios and they 
persuaded me to visit them on the 
“lot.” Against my will, I found my- 
Self excited and interested. I began to 
See tremendous possibilities in ‘those mother listening in... 
d@amned movies,” and I decided that 
perhaps I’d been too hasty in con- 
demning them. 

I knew I had been when, out of a | 
clear sky, Essanay offered me seventy- 
five dollars a week—every week—to 
Sign a long-term contract. “The Bal- | 

n Princess’”’ was closing and I had | 
no other engagement in sight. I ac- | 
cepted. 

My first screen appearance was as a 
Taw-boned Swedish housemaid in a one 
reel comedy; as an angular, string- 
halted slavey who took one heavy | 
fall for every ten feet of film. | 
Comedy, in those days, was robust and | 
Virile and its success was determined, 
largely, by the size of the custard 
Pie. In our dramas, we displayed a 
fine disregard for the realism that | 
Hollywood harps on today. Our hero- 
ines sighed so deeply that they broke 
their stays, and when our heroes fired 
their trusty rifles not one, but twenty, 
Villains bit the dust. i 

The first “Swedie” comedy was so 
well received that Essanay decided to 
Produce a series and gave me charge 


of the unit. Louella Parsons, now a 

Hollywood columnist, wrote the j 

Stories; I played the leads and co-di- J 0 H N § 0 N S P 0 W D E R 
rected. We turned out a new comedy 
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son's Baby Powder rub-down! 


And I want to say this to every 


®@ “Try different baby powders between 
your thumb and finger. You'll find some 


powders are gritty — but Johnson’s is so 
soft and smooth you can’t believe it! 
And it hasn’t any zine-stearate in it, nor 
orris-root. My doctor said so!” 


Send 10c in coin for samples of Johnson’s Baby Pow- 
der, Baby Soap and Baby Cream. Dept. 72, Johnson 


& Johnson, New Bruns- ( pf f, 
bohniew +o Vcr 
I ‘is Vv v 2 v 


The New Movie Magazine, April, 1934 
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MILDLY MENTHOLATED 
CIGARETTE—CORK-TIPPED 


Introduced less than one year ago, a whole 
army of smoke fans is now cheering for 
this mildly mentholated cigarette. It’s as 
refreshing as an opened window in a smoke- 
heavy room. The mild menthol in KOOLS 
doesn’t interfere with the full flavor of the 
fine tobaccos, but it does end the dry throat 
of ordinary smoking. Cork-tipped: they don’t 
stick to lips. FREE coupons packed with 
KOOLS bring you initialed gilt-edged Con- 
gress Quality U.S. Playing Cards and *other 
premiums. (Offer good in U. S. A. only.) 


*Send for illustrated premium Iist. 


MILD MENTHOL 


Ciywrelles. 


CORK TIPPED 


15 fo TWENTY 


Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp., Louisville, Ky. 
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My Life Until Now 


(Continued from page 75) 


| every two weeks—and had so much 


| my heart. 


| better 


| Francis 
| Bayne were our leading exponents of 


spare time on our hands that I was 
also assigned the leads in a second 
series of comedies based on the George 
Ade Faples. 

The picture business, in those days, 
was less efficient, but far more color- 
ful than it is today. We worked with 
crude equipment and every person in the 
studio held down three or four jobs. 
In addition to acting and directing, I 
filled in as an electrician and a camera- 
man. We worked like beavers when 
we felt like it, and we loafed like lords 
when we felt like loafing. 

Most of the Essanay stars are no 
longer on the screen. Many of them 
have been forgotten. 

Bronco Billy Anderson, the first 
great cowboy star, was one of the part- 
ners in Essanay. He’s dead now. 
X. Bushman and Beverly 


romance. Ben Turpin and Bryant 
Washburn were Essanay stars. Vir- 
inia Valli, Rod LaRoque and Gloria 
Swanson were on our preferred extra 
list. 

I fell in love with Gloria while we 
Were working together in Chicago and 
wanted her to marry me then. But 
she was very young and my own plans 
were undecided, for Bronco Billy had 
been talking enthusiastically about 
moving the studio to California. 

Meanwhile, in the big yellow road- 
ster that I owned then, we burned up 
the roads between Chicago’s most fa- 
mous cafes. I’ve always been a speed 
addict, and that car was the pride of 
I spent my evenings trying 
to push the throttle through the floor 
boards and my mornings in the traffic 
ccurts. JI was directing Francis X. 
Bushman, my salary had been in- 
creased to $125 a week, and I felt like 
a Croesus. I couldn’ think of any 
way of spending such wealth 
than on cabarets and speed tickets. 

In 1915, Anderson finally decided to 
make his westerns in California. He 
bought a studio in Niles, not far from 
San Francisco, and installed me there 
as studio manager and second-string 


director. I handled the comedy units 
| and among others, directed Charlie 
Chaplin. 

Anderson’s venture in Niles never 


|.peny 


prospered and only a few months after 
we started shooting there the com- 
went broke and folded. In a 
way, I was glad to be rid of the re- 
sponsibilities that had been heaped on 
me. I enjoyed hiring people, but I 
couldn’t stomach having to fire them. 
And all the dollar-and-cenis details of 
production irked me. They siill do. 

After a wild-goose jaunt to Japan 
with a picture company that went 
broke “before we had time to get our 
luggage unpacked, I came to Holly- 
wood and was lucky enough to land 
a contract with Keystone as a fea- 
tured comedian. 

I chucked overboard all my ambi- 
tions to direct, decided that comedy 
was my cake and thanked Lady Luck 
for the icing. My salary was $125 a 
week, enough, I figured, to get mar- 
ried on. I wired Gloria, advised her 
to come to Hollywood immediately, and 
busied myself looking for a cottage. 

By the time she had arrived, I had 
found her a regular berth with the 
Keystone stock company. 


We were married in 1916. Soon af- 
terward, things began to go wrong 
for me. I lost my contract and went 
for weeks at a time without work. 
Production was at a low ebb, princi- 
pally because of the upset conditions 
brought about by the war. Prices were 
soaring, and, to make a long story 
short, the Beerys fell on hard days. 
Meanwhile, Gloria and I began to 
realize that our marriage had been a 
mistake. 

We were divorced in 1918 and, for 
more than a year aiterward, I was 
down and out. I hounded the studio 
casting offices, applied for extra work, 
tried everything without being inter- 
ested in anything. I couldn’t find a 
job. And, mind you, not more than 
two years previously, I’d been a star. 

My fortunes improved almost as 
quickly as they had crashed. Just © 
when it seemed that my parents, who 
had followed me to California, and I 
were certain to go on a starvation diet, 
Mickey Neilan gave me the chance to — 
play a German army officer in his “The 
Unpardconable Sin.” 

The picture was a hit and it rein- 
stated me, not as a comedian, but as a 
“heavy.” There happened to be a 
ready market for heavies just then. I 
played in “Behind the Door” with Ho- 
bart Bosworth, and with Valentino in 
“The Four Horsemen.” 

I worked harder than I’d ever 
worked in my life. For the first time, 
I took time out to do a little serious 
thinking about my work. The deep- 
eyed villains that I was playing didn’t 
seem real to me—they weren’t human 
or believable. I decided to temper my 
heavies with a touch of humor. 

I tried out my ideas in “The Deyil’s 
Cargo,” and they “clicked” so emphat- 
ically that since then I’ve never played 
a heavy without trying to humanize 
the role by adding a little humor. 

My salary had been increasing 
steadily, I'd managed to build a com- 
fortable bank account, and I’d bought 
a new home. I had time enough and 
money enough to go hunting and fish- 
ing several times a year. Things were 
rosier for me than ever before. 

And then, to cap the climax, along 
came Douglas Fairbanks to give me 
the one role that I’d have crawled on 
my hands and kmees to get—King 
Richard the Lion-hearted in “Robin 
Hood,” which to my way of thinking 
still remains the greatest picture ever 
made. 

I can thank “Robin Hood” for many 
things—but for nothing more than for 
my introduction to Rita Gilman, who 
is now my wife. She was working as 
an extra and I fell in love with her 
at first sight. 

“Robin Hood” made me a star—to 
my sorrow! I'll leave it to those of you 
who have never had first-hand experi- 
ence with Hollywood to envy the stars. © 
After twenty-one years in pictures, 
my most fervent wish is that I might 
never be classed as a star. 

My experience, as a result of being 
co-starred with Raymond Hatton in a 
series of unusually stupid comedies, 
is a perfect explanation of my objec- 
tions to stardom. 

Read the next thrilling chapter in Wal- 


lace Beery’s own dramatic life story in 
the May New Movie Macazine. 


The New Movie Magazine, April, 1924 


Rougher Than - wn 
Tarzan The Smartest Women Use 


(Con tinued from page 58) ~ 
The number comes an’ I begin thees 
hot-cha. I dance up close an’ geeve 


heem a smart look weeth the eye: 
like thees. Then I geeve the biggest 
BUMP you ever see. An’ then I yell! 

Thees crazy guy have put a beeg 
hammer in hees pocket, an’ I am black 
an’ purple for two weeks, I tell you! 

I get the girls together an’ say we 
will settle thees guy’s hash for once. 

That night, they come out to dance 
an’, sure enough, Jee-mee start to cut 
hees capers, like always. 

Thees time, he gets a surprise from 
where he isn’t looking. The first move 
he make, every one of thees chorus 
girls jump on heem. He yell bloody 
murder, but he don’ get one chance. 
Thees girls stick to heem like glue! 
An’ w’en they finally turn heem loose 

. What you theenk, eh? All that ees 
left of thees guy’s clothes ees one little 
pair of underwear! 

Is hees face red?? 

After while, he catch me in the 
wings. I am still laughing. 

He say: “You are da purp-traitor of 
dis outrage! Am I boined? Am I 
boining wit da humidity of da ting?? 
Me! Undressed ... in front-a all dese 
people!” 

“Go on!” I tell heem weeth a geegle. 
“Any guy weeth a schnozzle like thees 
is never undressed!” 

In the next act, I am wearing a bee- 
u-tiful slinky outfit an’ I am suppose 


—¢ et they cost 
to be ver-ee deeg-nee-fied an’ vampy. 


But, you theenk I can be deeeneed-fied, ¢ 
eh? That guy, he run an’ jump right 
at me! I cannot stan’ up, even. Down 


we go on the floor in a bunch. My hat 
ees cock-eyed an’ I am one terrible 
mess. But the audience love eet 
I don’t care. 

Jee-mee ees a grand guy, I tell you. 
W’en some beeg writer say in hees 
column that Jee-mee ees “high hat,” You can pay $1 or more for your beauty 
eet ees the meanest theeng you ever 
hear. Jee-mee feel so bad about that 


crack. I am so mad, I could break | quality than Faoen offers you for 10¢. 
somebody’s neck! 


F : - that statement is hard to 
All the time we are in New York, We know 


you know what?? I catch thees Jee- believe. So we asked a famous research 
mee out in front of the theater. Pretty Faoen Beauty Aids. 
soon, a little keed come up an’ looks at JeleLCle Nye analyze oe x 

all the peectures in the lobby. Jee-mee And here's their report: 

watches heem a minute, then he say: 
“Hello, kid. You like dis show, huh?” 

The keed say he didn’t see the show. F 

Then Jee-mee say: “Would ya like pure and fine as products of like 


to see it, huh?” nature sold for $1, $2 and $3.” PA R K & T | L FO R DES 
“Gosh, yes!” the keed say, all ex- | 


cited. So, Jee-mee take heem by the 


hand, over to the ticket window an’ buy Is it any wonder that the smartest women 
heem the best seat in the house! are now using Faoen? Join them—today! 
Every day he do thees. I bet for ; 
feefty keeds every week he buy tickets. 
High hat, eh? Thees erazy writer 
don’ know stoff. ( ) 


hees Jee-mee have ee. ‘ 
No. 44 FAY-ON 


8s mits benefit performances than 

anybody else in Hollywood. He ees 

always helping people that need eect. A New eee he 
Perfume Triumph! Sees Ah 
This is an exact duplicate in 

fragrance of a popular and 


Eef that ees “high hat” then Loopy ees 
a beeg Swede! 

expensive imported per- Se 5 =e 
fume. You will marvel at this 


» 30 


aids, if you wish. But you can't buy finer 


“Every Facen product tested is as 


In the next peecture we make, 
Jee-mee ees suppose to be my boy 
friend. We have some more fon, I[ 
bet. Already I buy a case of liniment 
an’ split eet weeth thees crazy guy. I 
- you puucieene ... Hees favorite — 
ower ees gol-darn-ia. 10¢ each at 

Mine? Hah! Don’ be seelly! CLEANSING CREAM + COLD CREAM 
won't need ect! : te FACE POWDER + ROUGES + PERFUMES F. W. Woolworth Co Stores 


new perfume masterpiece 0 eee 


—and its price of only 10¢. 
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Woman’s most powerful enemy! 


Were charm, feminine attraction 
of no avail? 


How did she find release? 


VERY woman knows! 
part of the impression she makes 


The biggest | 


depends on the health and beauty of | 


her skin. A complexion blighted by 
skin trouble brings a sense of humili- 
ation—robs you of confidence. Shame 
bars the way to the best things in the 
life of the woman who feels, “I’m not 
looking my best.” 


Fortunately, most skin troubles are 
temporary and easily controlled. But 
many cases of eczema and pimples are 
serious and stubborn. In either type of 
trouble, though, women have found the 
best treatment is the use of Cuticura 
Ointment. 


For more than half a century, mil- 


lions all over the world have found 
through Cuticura, permanent relief 
from skin troubles which seemed al- 


most hopeless. If you suffer from skin 
ailments of any kind, try first the treat- 
ment which has proved most successful. 
Place your confidence in the soothing, 
healing emollience of Cuticura Oint- 
ment. You'll find, too, that the regular 
use of Cuticura Soap helps in the 
treatment and in the general health of 
your skin. 


22 Cuticura today. Ointment 25c and 


50c, Soap 25¢, at leading drug and wpa, 
department stores. At leading Wy, 
variety stores also, in miniature ,se= 
(10c) sizes. aS 
FREE! Helpful folder on Cuticura Pro- 


skin and scalp. 
Dept. TH, 


ducts for the care of the 
Write Cuticura Laboratories, 
Malden, Mass. 


(aticura 


OINTMENT 


Over half a century of success 
in controlling and healing skin troubles 
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Will Garbo Marry 


Mamoulian2 


(Continued from page 32) 


that love had hit her so hard she 
was “even having her hair frizzed.” 

They believe Garbo has at last found 
a mental mate whose moods are as 
restless and unsatisfied as her own. It 
was not a case of love at first sight 
between them. In the very beginning, 
before the story conference sessions, 
they were, if anything, slightly antag- 
onistic toward each other. 

Garbo had never met 
Mamoulian before the early 
conferences on Queen Christina. 

With her close friend, Mrs. Vierte!, 
she had worked out the details and 
action of the script. She demanded, 
and her fabulous contract permitted, 
that she have almost active super- 
vision on every detail of the making 
and telling of her favorite story. 

For days she sat in the studio pro- 
jection room looking at the newest 
films of Hollywood’s best directorial 
brains. Director after director was 
considered, and dismissed. She could 
not find the spark and the sympathy 
she was looking for. Late one after- 
noon, after three other pictures had 
been shown they began to unreel Mar- 
lene Dietrich’s “Song of Songs,” the 
one picture Marlene had made in 
America not directed by Josef Von 
Sternberg. The title sheet gave Rouben 
Mamoulian the directorial credit. 

Garbo saw every foot of Mariene’s 
picture. When it was over and the 
lights flashed up in the darkened pro- 
jection room, she turned to David 
Selznick and said: “I like this man. 
He is an artist. What is his name?” 

Selznick said: “Mamoulian, formerly 
of the Theatre Guild in New York. 
He has made other outstandingly suc- 
cessful pictures.” 

The next day Greta spent in look- 
ing at all the films Mamoulian had di- 


Rouben 
story 


rected. She said: “I think this is the 
man.” 

To practically any other director in 
Hollywood, this Garbo preference 


would have rated as nothing short of 
a joyous royal command. But Mamou- 
lian did not want to direct Garbo in 
“Queen Christina” . not at first. 

He knew her only by reputation. 
But as the actual signing of his name 
to a contract came closer and closer 
he began to have definite misgivings 
about attempting the direction. Ma- 
moulian has a ways demanded, and re- 
ceived as much artistic leeway as any 
star he has guided. The money, or the 
temporary fame involved in directing 
the great Garbo meant nothing to him 
compared to the knowledge that 
Garbo’s contract permitted her to have 
as much say as he would in the film- 
ing of the story! He would not share 
both authority and responsibility of 
his work. 

When the report of Mamoulian’s 
reluctance at last reached Greta it 
must have intrigued her. For the first 
time in her career, a Hollywood di- 
rector had not jumped at the oppor- 
tunity of making a picture (and such 
an important picture as this) with the 
Great Garbo. She became definitely 
set on haying Mamoulian, and no one 
else would do but Mamoulian, to guide 
Christina! 


Garbo’s strategy in her first meet 
tings with Mamoulian was perfect . 
if it was strategy. In place of ‘the 
almighty-star whose word was to he 
law, Mamoulian was introduced in 
Selznick’s office to a shy, almost em= 
barrassed woman who spoke only of 
her great feeling about the role Chris 
tind. 

Their second conference took place 
the following day, very informally im 
Garbo’s dressing-room over a lunch- 
eon table. : 

Not long after, they were seen en- 
tering the side 
where “Song of Songs” 
previewed .. 


times. 

By the time Queen Christina went 
into actual production Garbo and 
Mamoulian were on a basis of great 
friendship, which apparently revolved 
about their mutual absorption in the 
character they were creating. 

Gilbert and Mamoulian were not a 
happy combination of star and di- 
rector. 
pect that jealousy might have been 
the root of the apparent antagonism 
between them, as the Garbo-Gilbert 
love embers had long since been laid 
to rest. And as for Garbo, it was 
only too obvious that her former love 
was merely the leading man of hez 
picture ... and nothing more. 

But Mamoulian’s direction irked Gil- 
bert on more than one occasion. He 
frequently had “set” flare-ups and it 


was following one of these tempera-— 


mental outbreaks when Mamoulian 
complained of a headache after Gil- 
bert had retired to his dressing-room 
that their co-workers had their first 


indication that Garbo’s feeling for her 


director might transcend mere “story” 
interest. 

Even the men who are used to work- 
ing with Greta, who have made pic- 
ture after picture with her, nearly fell 
cff their perilous perches with the 
lights when Greta went up behind 
Mamoulian and gently began to mas-— 
sage his aching temples, and the back 
of his neck, with her own hands! 
Mamoulian closed his eyes gratefully, 
and for a half hour this amazing 
massage treatment continued. 

A dropped pin would have sounded 
like a bomb in the deep silence of the 
set. The glamorous Garbo massaging © 
the head and temples of her director. 
What was this? 

It was the first, but not the only 
evidenc’ of Garbo’s personal interest 

her new director. They began to 
Tanich together almost daily in Garbo’s 
dressing-room. Holiday week-ends © 


found them motoring to ‘nearby re- 


sorts . . the less frequented ones. 

With any other Hollywood couple 
these romantic straws leaning in the 
winds of love might spell marriage. 
But Garbo and Mamoulian with their 
brooding, Europe-trained minds and 
hearts cannot be judged by Holly- 
wood’s gullible measuring rod on 
Cupid. 

Only Garbo knows the answer of 
what has happened to her heart. 

And Garbo does not tell! 
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door of a theater. 
was being — 
. though it was known ™ 
Garbo had seen the picture several 


It is rather foolish to sus- ~ 


Mi 


| Act With Garbo. 


(Continued from page 31) 


at age by the casting offices. So 
when I thought I was going to be 
the first girl managing editor came 
the Hollywood offer from M-G-M for 
a part in “Rasputin.” 

My experiences in the film capital 
would make a good story, but this is 
about Garbo and I want to hurry on to 
her. 

You’ve heard about “Queen Chris- 
tina,” Garbo’s first starring vehicle 
since her return to this country. I can 
tell you that it is one of the most won- 
derful pictures ever screened. 

And I am honored to feel that I 
played with Garbo as Elsa, a country- 
girl maid at a hotel. Garbo is dressed 
as a man and touring the country in- 
cognito to get real information on how 
her people are doing. She comes to 
the hotel with another young man—a 
real one—I should say he’s real—it’s 
John Gilbert. 

As the story has it, I fall for Garbo 
and when she (remember she’s sup- 
posed to be a man) drops into her 
chair, I rush over to take off her shoes. 
There you have the scene and I hope 
M-G-M doesn’t mind my telling you 
about it. After all, they can’t blame 
an ex-sob sister for seizing an oppor- 
tunity like this. 

I’m on my knees preparing to take 
off Garbo’s shoes. It goes like a flash 
on the screen—but we rehearsed that 
scene all day long. Hour after hour 
we went through the motions because 
if there ever was a director who wants 
things exactly right it is Rouben 
Mamoulian. 


2 
aay 16 9/ DIFFERENCE 
I had been in scenes with many of 


the great names and personalities of | TH IS SMART EYE MAKE-UP 


the movies, but never before with 
Garbo and I’m frank to confess that 


all the stories I had heard about her ACTUALLY DOES MAKE 


had given me stage shivers. 


ALL LEADING 10c 
STORES HAVE 10c SIZES 
OF ALL MAYBELLINE | 


But she didn’t look so cold to me and PRODUCTS 
I began to think of all the things short | 
of murder I would have tried once to | TYLISTS and beauty authorities agree. An Maybelline 
get five seconds with Garbo. exciting, new world of thrilling adventure Eyebrow Pencil 


So when Bill Daniels, the only cam- 
era man ever to focus a lens on Garbo, i ‘ 
was trying a new lighting arrange- | of long, dark, lustrous lashes . . . seductively 
ment, I looked up at her and said: | shaded lids and expressively formed brows. And 
“ % 7 + icc 2 - c - 

Wouldn’t it be funny, Miss Garbo, if | could this perfectly obvious truth be more aptly 
after five or six hours of this I actually 
got to the point of taking your shoes 
g ess But how can eyes acquire this magic charm? 

ese OU that my heart stood Very easily. Maybelline Mascara will instantly 
still and I called myself all sorts of a I : ie a Mavbelli = 2 
fool for opening my mouth. You know end it to your lashes... Maybelline Eye Shadow 
—all those stories about the Big Star | will instantly impart the extra alluring touch to 
with flashing eyes ordering the pre- | your eyelids. ..and Maybelline Eyebrow Pencil 
sumptuous young actress off the set | will give the requisite smooth smartness to your 
and seeing that she never stepped on ; 
the lot again. After all when a career : J eR 
is at stake an actress had better not | eye make-up...and with perfect safety if genuine 
let her teeth know what her tongue is | Maybelline preparations are used. 
saying. 7 

But nothing like that. Maybelline Eye Beauty Aids have been proved 

Garbo was just as human and friend- | utterly harmless throughout sixteen years of 
ly as any one of the extra girls back | daily use by millions of women. They are accepted 
in the lunch room. And she smiled by the highest authorities and contain no dyes. 
(what a smile) as she said: “That 
wouldn’t be such a’ big job, Barbara— 
they come off quite easily. 

I will always believe that she used | Aids. rg aaa 
my first name to put me at my ease 
because I don’t mind telling you I was 
shaking a little. 

Looking down at her feet shod in 
men’s shoes, I came back with: “It’s | 
evident that your feet aren’t as large | 


awaits eyes that are given the glamorous allure 


-monstrated t y the above picture? 
demonstrated than by the above picture Maybelline 


Eye Shadow 


Maybelline 
Eyelash Grower 


rmless 


brows. Anyone can achieve true loveliness in 


Maybelline 
Eyebrow Brush 


For beauty’s sake, and for safety’s sake, obtain 
genuine, pure, harmless Maybelline Eye Beauty 


as your public... .” 


(Please turn to page 80) ‘S EYE BEAUTY AIDS 
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MARCHAND’S CASTILE SHAMPOO 
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Now..! 
MARCHANDS 


CASTILE SHAMPOO 


NEW! EXQUISITE! 


NEW—Marchand’s have discovered a formula for 


a decidedly superior shampoo. 


_EXQUISITE—Made to make hair lustrous and lovely, 


as well as to cleanse it. 


If you have been using any old soap or shampoo, use 
Marchand's Castile Shampoo for a change, for a 
wonderful change in the condition of your scalp and 
the beauty of your hair. 


Ordinary soaps leave tiny soap particles in the 
hair (despite rinsing) making it dull, streaky—also tend- 
ing to dry out the scalp. Marchand's contains the 
highest grade of virgin olive oil to nourish the scalp 
and helps retard dandruff. Marchand's cleanses gent- 
ly and thoroughly—leaving the hair exquisitely soft, 
easy to comb—perfect for waving or dressing. The 
natural color is not lightened or changed. 


Best for children's tender scalps and for men with 
dandruff conditions. Exceptionally low price— 


Ay LilgbE GOES Ay EONG WAY 


Ask your druggist or send for a bottle—fill out coupon; mail 
with 35c (coins or stamps) to ©. Marchand Co., 25! West 19th 
St., New York City. 


a ay | 
Please send me your Shampoo—35c enclosed. I 

I 
Nome; 5 ..:0% Sas see so she az 2 se etre = le se eelerebtee eee ater | 
|. vAddresss tase ence eee Gityacgeeaace State-ceee 
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She laughed right out loud. “No, 
they certainly aren’t,’ and she con- 
tinued with this story. 

“Three days ago I dropped into a 
store on Hollywood Boulevard to get 
some sports shoes. The manager saw 
me coming and waited on me himself. 
Was it sports shoes I wanted? Yes, he 
had a splendid collection. And in a 
moment he appeared with a dozen as- 
sorted styles—but all—what do you 
call them—canal boats. 

“There were sizes 8’s and 9’s and 
one pair was larger, maybe a 10. Per- 
fectly enormous! So I said, they were 
too large, and I slipped out of one of 
my pumps and put my foot into one of 
his shoes where it rattled around al- 
most like a peanut in a shell. The man- 
ager looked down almost startled. And 
then,” continued Garbo with the lilt of 
laughter in her voice, “this manager 
said: ‘Excuse me, I thought you were 
Miss Garbo.’ ... ” 

Now I ask you? When the greatest 
figure on the American Screen, which 
means the world, can tell a yarn like 
that on herself to a rising young 
actress who hasn’t risen as yet even 
to her belt level, isn’t she just a swell 
feller? I say yes, and I say it right 
out loud and I don’t care who hears 
me! 

And about tke shoes. 

I looked into Garbo’s shoes right on 
that set. If you don’t believe me, look 
at the picture illustrating this story 
and you'll see that I had all the op- 
portunity in the world. 

The marked size was 6%. 

That isn’t the tiny size for the little 
teetering feet of an old time heroine 
who couldn’t walk across a set without 
wincing from tight shoes—but neither 
is it the canal boat dimension a lot of 
people have been led to believe Miss 
Garbo wears. 

Just a normal, healthy American 
size, exactly right for Miss Garbo’s 
height. 

Personally, I have no patience with 
the general practice of trying to paint 
anybody and everybody on the screen 
as “just folks.” Garbo is Garbo, you’re 
you, and the shoe salesman around the 
corner may play the guitar at a fancy 
night spot during his evenings off 
duty. 

But what I do want to say is that 
anybody who tries to picture Garbo as 
a cold personality compounded of tem- 
perament and icicles is so far wrong 
that . . . well, it would be like saying 
that Abraham Lincoln and King 
George III had exactly the same per- 
sonalities. 

Garbo has a warm, pulsing person- 
ality and I know it. And I know you'll 
agree with me when I tell you a couple 
of actual incidents which took place 
on the set. 

During the filming of Garbo and Gil- 
bert close-ups for “Christina,” I wasn’t 
wanted but I wasn’t told to go home. 
Well, I fell asleep in one of the chairs 
out of camera range only to wake up 
with a start and a scared cry as Garbo 
passed me on the way to her dressing- 
room at five o’clock. 

“I’m so sorry I awakened you,” said 
Garbo. “Sleep is so sweet. And I think 
it’s a shame they didn’t send you home 
when they didn’t need you. What, you 
are going to be needed now? Such 
nonsense! An actress is no good after 
eight hours on the set. How can they 
expect her to act? ...” It was all I 
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could do to stop Garbo from complain- 
ing to the director about his “cruelty” 
to me. No icicles in that temperament, | 
are there? | 

On another occasion a little peewee 
of a sound man was pushing one of the 
microphone booms on to the set. It’s 
built like a small derrick and really 
looks very heavy although rubber 
wheels on ball bearings make it easy 
to move around in spite of its bulk and 
weight. 

Garbo looked up and her sensitive 
face clouded over at the contrast be- 
tween the size of the boom and the size 
of the man pushing it. 

“Now, why on earth can’t they get a 
big man to push that machinery 
around?” she said to the rest of the 
people on the set who had never given 
it a thought before. 

That’s the first time in all my experi- 
ence I have ever seen a genuine, hard- 
boiled, leatherneck sound man blush. 
He got red all the way behind the ears, 
up and down his neck and up on his 
bald spot. 

You may have noticed that I speci- 
fied Garbo was leaving the set at five 
o’clock. Which brings up one of the | 
studio mysteries that I think I can 
solve for you. One of the questions 
still being asked by producers, actors, 
sound men and the rest of the people 
on the set including the “grips” and 
“props” is how does Garbo find out 
when it’s 5 P. M. so she can smilingly 
announce her famous phrase: “I think 
I go home now.” 

After all, when you’re on a set in 
costume and in the middle of a scene 
you can’t look at clocks which may be 
out of sight and your wrist watch may 
be in your dressing-room. Folks be- 
came certain that Garbo had “an un- 
canny sense of time.” And there was 
even a story in the paper by one of 
those psychology boys that actresses, 
like sprinters and locomotive engineers, 
develop an unusual faculty for noting 
the passage of time. That’s true—but 
the story is much simpler in this in- 
stance. And I spotted the secret my- 
self. 

Here it is in a quick flash. Garbo 
always has her maid on the set. The 
maid watches the clock. A few minutes 
before 5 P. M. the maid holds up five 
fingers for Garbo to see. And that’s 
all there is to it. Simple, isn’t it? Yet 
nobody caught on. 

Garbo feels very strongly about five 
o’clock closing. “All professions work 
certain hours,” she told me. “Why not 
actresses? I work very hard all day— 
so I want to go home at night to get 
my rest. That is why I put it in my |} 
REUEEACtS « « 5” } 

And the directors may tear their hair 
a little—but anybody will tell you that 
when Garbo is “working,” she’s all | 
work. She “gives,” as they say in the 
studios. 

There you have Garbo as I’ve seen 
her—unvarnished, authentic and true. 
I hope she’ll forgive me for what may 
sound like an interview when it is her 
policy never to give any. But I want 
her to know that I’m not writing this 
as a publicity story or as a newspaper 
woman. 

I’m writing this as an actress and a 
Garbo fan and I simply couldn’t resist 
the temptation and opportunity of tell- 
ing the world exactly how swell I think 
she is both as an actress and as a per- 
sonality. 


“Ethel dear... you’ve been hanging to mother’s skirts all day. I can’t 
imagine why she’s so listless, Mrs. Ross.” 


“Often constipation makes children like that, Mrs. Green. Remember 
that droopy spell Jackie had? I gave him a Jaxative—Fletcher’s 
Castoria—it was all he needed!” 


mee 


“Doesn’t Ethel look bright and happy today, Mrs. Ross? I followed 
your advice and gave her some Fletcher’s Castoria last night.” 


“Fine! Fletcher’s Castoria is a wonderful laxative for children. It’s made 
especially for them. It’s gentle, doesn’t have any harsh drugs in it. These 
strong drugs are what make most laxatives so harmful for children. And 
Castoria has such a pleasant taste! And when you buy it, always look 


for the signature, Chas. H. Fletcher on the carton!” 


Jide ~CASTORIA 


The children’s laxative 
from babyhood to 11 years e 


For the many occasions, mother, when children need a laxative—use Chas. H. Fletcher's 
Castoria. From babyhood on, it is your best “‘first-aid’’ for colic due to gas, for diar- R 
rhoea due to improper diet, for sour stomach, flatulence, acid stomach. And every 
mother knows that a laxative is any doctor's first advice for treating a cold! : 
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YOUR HOME with 


Springtime 


FRESHNESS 


j 


Perfumes the Air 
Freshens the Atmosphere 


Banishes Unpleasant Odors 


IN A new thrill awaits you and your 


- friends! Simply apply a few drops 
of L’Orday Air Perfume ona light bulb or 
any hot surface; or better still, ona L’Orday 
Evaporator made especially for this purpose. 
Suddenly a delicate fragrance fills the room 
like a breath of Spring air, laden with the 
scent of budding flowers. So refreshing and 
stimulating that your entire home assumes a 
adding beauty 
and charm to yourself and surroundings. Try 
it today. Your choice of three delightful fra- 
grances: Romance, Gayety, Ecstasy. 


new cheerful personality eee 


On Sale at many 


F.W.WOOLWORTH 
5 and 10 Cent Stores 


Orz7, 
LO \eeab 


Evaporator, 5 cents 


Avon Laboratories 
5205 Shields Ave. 
Chicago 


Poin perrum 


TON? GE ON). 5S 
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| Know Muni 


(Continued from page 40) 


found seated at those tables partak- 
ing of Muni’s dinner. And then, when 
the meal is over, every participant 
ean find a crisp, new ten dollar bili 
under his plate. 

I also know that Muni supports an 
entire army of unemployed actors and 
journalists with weekly donations. If 
you want a real appraisal of the real 
Paul Muni, just step down some eve- 
ning to the Cafe Royal and ask any- 
one there what they think of Muni. 
“The swellest guy in the world,” they 
will tell you, “a prince among fellows.” 
This, coming from the lips of men 
who once appeared on the same stage 
with Muni and who have every right 
to be envious of his enormous success, 
is a touching tribute, indeed! 

Why, then, does Hollywood consider 
Paul Muni as snobbish? 

It is not difficult to answer this 
question, when you have known Paul 
Muni as well as I have. o 

Paul Muni once told me that there 
is nothing in the world which would 
ever tempt him to change his mode 
of living—not success or failure, not 
wealth or poverty. For he felt that 
life, to be richest and most productive, 


| must be lived sanely and intelligently. 


In Hollywood, therefore, Muni—un- 
like so many of the other young stars 
who had suddenly achieved tremen- 


| dous fame—refused to yield to the 


temptations that greeted him every- 
where. 
He is by nature very shy and reti- 


| cent, afraid of crowds and strangers. 


As a result, he remained very much 
to himself, never mingling with the 
crowd, never indulging in Hollywood’s 
“good-times”—but enjoying himself 
simply with good books, intelligent 
conversations, and quiet living. 

I do-not want to leave the impres- 
sion that Paul Muni takes his success 
lightly. He is very proud of his suc- 
cess, and extremely happy with it. His 
battle for recognition was so long and 
arduous, that victory is inevitably 
sweet. I remember with what strug- 
gle and difficulty Paul Muni eventu- 
ally was permitted to play a role on 
the English theater on Broadway. 

He was making quite a name for 
himself in the repertory theater on 
the East Side—but the gap between 
the East Side and Broadway was a 
tremendous one, and it was not so 
easily to be surmounted. One day, 
Channing Pollock, the Broadway play- 
wright, called at Muni’ s theater to ask 
him to play a part in his play, “The 
Fool.” He had seen Muni play the 
part of a giant in a Gorki play and he 
thought that the actor would be ideal. 

However, when he saw Muni face 


to face—a young fellow of twenty- 
seven with soft eyes and sensitive face 
—Pollack immediately told Muni that 
“he was not the type.” In vain did 
Muni protest that he could make-up 
for the part of the giant—Pollack 
was adamant! Shortly thereafter, 
Laurette Taylor—the Broadway star 
—visited the repertory theater in 
search of a young man to appear with 
her in Fanny Hurst’s ‘“Humoresque.” 

At that time, Muni was playing the 
part of an old man, and he performed 
the part with such effectiveness that 
Laurette Taylor immediately  pro- 
nounced the decision that “he was not 
the type.” When, therefore, Sam H. 
Harris invited Muni to come to his 
office to discuss a possible role on the 
English stage, Muni would take no 
chances. He took with him his make- 
up box. 

When the producer told Muni that 
he was too young for the part of an 
old man in ‘We Americans,” Muni 
then and there applied the make-up in 
full view of several persons in the of- 
fice, and he made-up so effectively that 
Harris gave him a contract—the first 
contract to appear on the English 
stage—immediately. 

Success in the talking films was 
equally bitterly fought-for. When, at 
last, a contract was offered him, Muni 
appeared in a very touching picture, 
“The Valiant,” in which he gaye a 
memorable performance. Unfortu- 
nately, the cinema tried too hard to 
exploit him as a character actor, and 
it featured him in a stilted and un- 
convincing story called “Seven Faces.” 
When Hollywood tried to feature him 
in other inadequate pictures, Muni im- 
mediately tore up the contract. 

He would prefer earning a small 
salary doing the type of play that 
interested him, rather than earn fab- 
ulous sums doing bad drama. It was 
several years before he was given 
another opportunity with the films. 
This time it was in an earnest, touch- 
ing, tender story about a fugitive 
from justice. “I’m a Fugitive” im- 
mediately restored Paul Muni to fame 
and fortune in the film-world. 

But success has not altered his per- 
sonality nor changed his character. 

Paul Muni is today the, same sim- 
ple, honest, tender-hearted, idealistic 
young fellow that he was ten years 
ago when life was a perpetual strug- 
gle. Success will never change him. 
To call him a snob is, therefore, to dc 
him a grave injustice. When Holly- 
wood will come to know and under- 
stand the real Paul Muni, it will no 
doubt come to love and respect him as 
much as his friends do. 


TIME FOR SOUP 


This month's food circulars give information that every housewife should have 


about soup. They are as follows: 


1. Soups you should know 


2. Lunch and dinner menus with soup 


3. Soup variations 
4. Cold soups and aspics 


If you would like ccpies of these circulars, send 
of this magazine, 55 Fitth Avenue, New York, N. 


on loose leaves, so that you can keep them in a loose-leaf binder. 


. Luncheon dishes from soup 
. Dinner dishes from soup 
. Soup accompaniments 

8. Sous in salad 


ten cents to Rita Calhoun, care 
Y. Remember they are printed 
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Lee Tracy. Isabel is very sympathetic 
—met him at the train when he came 
back to Hollywood, and stood right 
by him. 

She had said she wouldn’t marry 
him—they were just good friends— 
but since that time, when she saw 
Lee’s face at the station, she isn’t, I 
think, so sure. 


AMES CAGNEY and his wife were THE TWO GREAT NAMES IN THREAD 
guests. They had been at a lot of 

other parties, and were there en pas- 
sant. But Jimmy got off a wise crack. 

He said that he always attended the 
football games, but his great disap- 
pointment is that nothing ever seems 
to happen to the cheer leaders! 

Alice Brady declared her leg was 
sore. She had come alone to the party, 
except that one of her big dogs was out 
in the car. 

About the sore leg. She said it had 
been chewed up by one of her dogs in 
the middle of the night, a few nights 
before. It seems they sleep in a cor- 
ner of her room. She wears little 
pieces of cotton over her eyes at night 
to shut out the light, since she leaves 
all windows open. The cotton had 
come off and been blown about the 
room, the dogs began chasing it, and 
she was awakened by their fighting 
over it! Trying to separate them, she 
had been bitten. 

The buffet supper included hot dogs. | 
And did Irene Franklin go for them! 
“My idea of heaven,” she said, “al- 
Ways was angels wearing wreaths of 
hot dogs!” 


HEN Carole Lombard made up 

her house warming party list, she 
was wrinkling plenty. George Raft 
said to her, “That’s simple. Just make 
up a list of those you don’t want. You 
seem to have nearly everybody in the 
world on that list.” 

William Powell was very much | 
present. He led sporadic bursts of 
song all afternoon and evening. Was 
a great help to Carole in her entertain- 
ment, and looked after guests as if he | 
still lived in the Lombard home! 


For more than five generations women who sew have 


HE chief amusement was provided 

by Mack Grey, George Raft’s fac- 
totum, and by “Cracker” Henderson, | 
Jack Oakie’s stooge. They started a | 
lot of funny games, with a lot of | 
guests playing blind man’s buff until 
they were exhausted. 

“Gee, I’m_ perspiring,’ confided 
Charlie Ruggles. 

“Gosh, I’m perspiring, too, 
marked George Raft. 

Whereupon Charlie smiled sweetly | 
and observed: “It’s a small world, | 
after all, isn’t it?” 

Charlie Chaplin and Paulette God- 
dard dropped in. Even in winter time 
they spend a lot of time down at San 
Pedro on Charlie’s yacht. ; ‘ 

_Poor Georgie Raft! What a time he | sewing both a pleasure and a lasting beauty! Good thread 
did have during one of the late rains! be : 
ee, oe burt ne ee as _ today, as in years gone by, means either Coats or Clark’s. 
chestra platform where he had been 
making a speech. They took him out- 


fiend lent him, av ear, and he was| J. & P. COATS ¢ CLARK’S O.N. T. 


taken home—only to find his apart- 
ment flooded. 

So they took him back to the Am- 
bassador—but not to the Cocoanut | 
Grove—to a bedroom instead, and put 


(Please turn to page 84) ree TWO GREAT NAMES IN THREAD 


” re- 


Gor more than a century — as today 
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ALESSON IN| Hollywood Plays . 
COMFORT | 


im to bed. He’d had enough for one “Cecil B. DeMille seems 10 be losmpy 
HOW SMART WOMEN day. his grip. Why, he sei Hawai 


APE PERI IC PAIN with eighty-five persons, and returned) 
: ESC. _ E ERIODIC PA — M otsod 2 ‘suppers are becoming a with ied ‘Four Frightened People? 7 


d Holivw Everybody was down in the cozy 
BAD LUCK! THE mm) That one which Mr. and whoopee room to begin with, but they 


ay 


r crowd grew so thick ‘they had io over— 
e flow into the drawing room above, 
where an unusually hula-ish hula” 
‘Lachman is Chinese—a Man- dancer was eniertaining. Tt Secmede 
you may see a ithe only way, really, to get people 
her father and mother away from the bar- 
her boudoir wall. Lyle Talbot was there. Said he had7 
td G. Robinson had been been feeling fine ever since his opera—y 
Mrs. Lachman to aid her ition! Meaning the iime he was a 
up by thugs. 
7 she had said Stelle Taylor and he used io be 
quite that way about each other. andl 
nson, pretending io they are still good friends, even though — 
literally, had arrived, wearing sielle did say no when he asked her 
and carrying a wand to marry him. So when he and Esielley) 
he end met ai Rene’s they had a nice old gab- i 
i and laying fest. ; 2 
son did yeo- Estelle and Mary Brian met, and 
man service, Keeping | the revelers, with Mary told PEstelle, “All the men I zo 
ir drink out with, who also go out with you, — 
rave about you.” Esielle, not to bey 
outdone, answered, “And all the men 
I go ont with, who know you, fave 
about you,” adding, “We're both vamps 
—you are the conscious kind and ’m 
the unconscious kind!” 
Mary laughed good-naturedly at the 
sally and didn’t attempt a comeback. 


LITTLE crowd of ithe older® 
aristocrais of the stage, formerly, 
+ of them oi the screen now, fore— 
every so often at one of the 
number’s home for a party. ; 
and Mrs. Edmund Breese did 
the honors the last time, at their most 


TIME OF MONTH 
WILL KEEP ME 
FROM ENTERING 
THE CONTEST 


"NONSENSE RUTH! 
‘LL TELL YOU 
WHAT TO DO? 


__ faking | off 


the carpets are white! 
e MacDonald Wi 


the William and Philip Faversham were 

earing laces there. Philip told us how his father 
E aly. ys forgot names. 

“Dad and I were talking one day, 

years ago, abcut his “play. Dad 

_to say ith, “What but inier- 
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name?’ And he had been 
the piece for six months!” 

and Mrs. Joseph Cawthorne were 
John Barrymore and his wife 
GEE to have come, but they were away 
’s_ yacht, down in Mexican 


7OUNG Doug Fairbanks is being 
feted a lot, these days. 

d have you seen him! The mould 
ion is a mouldy old irump com- 

d to him. What clothes he must 
bought in London! 

C. Levee gave a party for him, P 
20g Doug’s birthday. | 

e little candle lit up a small cake, ¥ 

g was supposed to eat all the © 
himself. He did, too. 9 
He ran ont of the room once to talk 7 
over the wireless to Gertrude Law-7 
rence, in London. i 
n Tashman was there—flew in 
York. Wore a silver fox 7 
e I was the envy of all the 
day i feminine guesis. F; 
ii _ she had had i specially made—and ~ 
he pattern was to be destroyed. So 
il will never meet herself coming to 
party. 

By the way, if you want a good 
cock-iail, just ‘gulp a Doug Junior. It 
made of two-thirds gin, one-third 
sh of orange bitters, 
ich ingredients are shaken well and 
poured into chiHed glasses. 
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Takes Pain 


Off the Calendar | 
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Film Test for Beauty 


(Continued from page 60) 


bobbed. My teeth were the real trial, 
however. The front ones overlapped 
just the tiniest bit. Unnoticeable on 
the stage, the camera picked it up and 
made a glaring fault of it. For months 
I wore a removable brace until the 
teeth were straight. Now I must be 
careful not to lose any weight. After 
a siege of dieting to acquire the en- 
viable silhouette, so popular for a 
while, I was repaid by having one of 
the leading critics say that my recent 
loss of weight had marred a once 
lovely face. So I stopped dieting right 
away.” 

We wanted Miss Evans to tell us 
what she considered the most im- 
portant feature in beauty but she re- 
plied by saying that there isn’t and 
shouldn’t be any one most important 
factor in beauty. 

“Girls often make mistakes that 
way,” she said. “They think that a 
matchless skin alone will give them 
beauty, or that lovely well-cared-for 
hair is enough. 

“Most girls have only a vague idea 
of their own appearance—it’s a one- 
sided idea because it is based almost 
entirely on a face front picture of | 
themselves in the mirror. It’s only 
when they see themselves in pictures 
that they get all sides and all angles. 

“But if you were a young woman | 
with no claims to real beauty except— 
let us say—beautiful hair or lovely | 
eyes—wouldn’t you do your best to ac- 
centuate that one good feature?” 

Miss Evans was emphatic with her 
no to that question. 

“A lot of women do that but it’s 
a great mistake. I think a girl should 
do her utmost to improve her worst 
features. It’s natural to be a little 
vain and to try not to notice your | 
own defects and to say, ‘Oh, well, I 
never can have a lovely figure, but I 
ean have lovely hair.’ And then forget 
all about your figure. But of course, 
other people don’t forget—and that 
imperfect feature may really spoil all 
the good features that you naturally 
possess,” 

This bit of an interview I had with 
Madge Evans between shots as they 
were doing the last finishing touches 
of Fox Follies and Madge was leaving 
the following day for a week’s vaca- 
tion. There wasn’t much time but she 
did pass on a few more thoughts about 
the feminine quest for beauty that are 
worth repeating. Here they are: 

A girl should never take any credit 
to herself for the good features she 
naturally possesses. That’s just some- 
thing to be thankful about. But she 
certainly deserves credit for the things 
she does to improve her appearance. 
Keeping normal weight when you are 
inclined to be too thin or keeping a 
graceful figure when it is very easy 
for you to weigh too much—having 
a skin that always looks terribly clean 
and smooth even when its natural tex- 
ture isn’t of the best—always having 
your hair look gleaming and smooth 
and becoming even when it may 
naturally be unruly or straggly— 
using enough make-up to look bright 
and vivid even when you are naturally 
pale and colorless—looking graceful 
through correct posture and carriage 
and manner of walking, even when 
your body is not naturally we'l pro- 
portioned—a girl really deserves credit 
for things like that. 


Marguerite Churchill 


Charming star of stage and screen 


Tue housewife and mother 
knows that as busy as she is 
she can never let her looks go. 
Her lovely face and neck, like 
the beauty of her figure, mean 
clear skin and soft, rounded-out 
lines. DOUBLE MINT gum enjoyed 
while working and when at high 


tension relaxes hard lines in the 
face and neck. And at the self- 


nnn 


Messrs 


WITH 


DOUBLE MINT 


complexion. Try DOUBLE 
MINT gum every day. You will 
find it Satisfying —Beautifying. 
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"Here is the 


SECRET: 


says 


MOON GLOW 


NAIL POLISH 
hy 
Beaulifies our Hands 


OU will be delighted 
with the smartness of 
your hands when you 


beautify them with MOON 
GLOW Nail Polish. Keep on 
your shelf all of the six MOON 
GLOW shades—Natural, Me- 
dium, Rose, Platinum Pearl, 
Carmine and Coral. 


If you paid $z you couldn't 
get finer nail polish than Holly- 
wood’s own MOON GLOW— 

the new favorite every- 
G where. Ask your 10c 
; aK store for the 10c size or 
vA xh your drug store for the 
25c size of MOON 
iN GLOW Nail Polish in 
\p? all shades. If they can- 
not supply you, mail the 
coupon today, 


Moon Glow Cosmetic Co.,Ltd., Hollywood, Calif. 
Gentlemen: Please send me introductory pkg. of Moon 
Glow. I enclose roc (coin or stamps) for each shade 
checked. ( ) Natural € ) Medium ( ) Rose ( ) Plar- 


inum Pearl ( ) Carmine ( -) Coral 


Namen iis i jstcina)a «isujni- vow oejuslisclesen ori a eeee eee eetee 
Srejand!NO si. )5\- shim scloeisne siento eieers on ae oette 
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Advance News of 
New Films 


(Continued from page 15) 


Anyhow, it must mean something, 
because Miss Ames packs her what- 
have-you’s and goes with Vic to join 
a Bohemian colony in Greenwich Vil- 
lage. 

The Bohemians are “arty” folk who 
talk great deeds and do nothing about 
it, except borrow money, and they’re 
not even good at that. 

John Boles, a philanthropist, the like 
of which you can only find in the 
movies, backs the whole gang, finan- 
cially, just to prove to our trusting 
Nell that her “artistes” were the 
original inspiration for that recent hit 
“Lazy Bones.” He gives them six 
months to produce, and, with Johnny 
paying the bills, the gabby gang makes 
merry with a “hey, nonny nonny” and 
an “oi ach nem!” 

As you probably expected, six months 
goes by and not an achievement in the 
whole crowd. It’s bad enough that 
they have failed her in proving them- 
selves no-goods but, when Rosemary 
hears the slick and unoriginal Jory 
making love to another gal with the 
same words he has employed in win- 
ning her trusting heart . . . tck tck. 

Rather nice for Boles, though, be- 
cause you just know he gets the girl. 
Which was the original idea. 

William Conselman wrote the story 
and Irving Cummings directs. 


Men in White (M-G-M) 


Gusts GABLE, with a white jacket 
and an irresistible bed-side man- 
ner. Git along, Apple Annie . . . who 
wants to keep the doctor away? 

Clark is engaged to Myrna Loy, 
daughter of a millionaire, who is suffer- 
ing from a rush of society to the head. 
She resents his noble determination to 
sit up with sick friends when he might 
be dining and dancing with her. If 
patients insist on lying at Death’s door, 
let somebody else pull them through. 

Oh, she’s spoiled, all right . . . but 
beautiful, and really a good girl at 
heart. 

Elizabeth Allan, a student nurse, 
loves Clark and one night, after a 
heavy quarrel with Myrna, he “finds 
solace in Elizabeth’s arms” . . . so 
says the script. 

But, solace or no solace, he still wor- 
ships the cold, selfish Myrna, and, be- 
cause she demands it, he decides to toss 
his career out the window and let Love 
reign supreme. 

Fate takes a hand, however, and be- 
fore he can get the window open (one 
of those Sante Fé day coaches, I 
wouldn’t be surprised?) Elizabeth, the 
little nurse and solace disher-outer, 
falls critically ill. Myrna watches 
while Clark operates on the girl, realiz- 
ing, at last, the importance of the 
man’s supreme gift to humanity. 

The cast includes Jean MHersholt, 
Otto Kruger, Henry B. Walthall, Wal- 
lace Ford, Dorothy Peterson, Russell 
Hopton, Sara Padden, and these are 
directed by Richard Boleslavsky. 

From the play by Sidney Kingsley. 


The Cat and the Fiddle (M-G-M) 


EROME KERN and Otto Harbach 

are responsible for this fluffy tale 
of a youthful impresario and his ro- 
mance with a beautiful singer. 


AVOID CARELESS 
USE OF STEEL WOOL 


Prevent scratched fingers and 
infection. To get the greatest 
benefit from Steel Wool in 
scouring pots, pans, aluminum 
utensils, enamelware, glass 
dishes, knives, forks—everything 


scourable, use 


SKOUR-PAK 


THE STEEL WOOL BRUSH 


Handy rubber holder enables 
you to use SKOUR-PAK down 
to the last inch. No waste. A 
little pack yet it outlasts two 


packs of ordinary steel wool. 


Sold at 5 and 10€ stores 


RIDGWAYS, Inc. 
60 Warren St., New York 
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Ramon Novarro romps through the 
first half of the picture with a Chev- 
alier whimsy, pursuing the haughty 
Jeanette MacDonald and keeping so 
persistently under foot that, in self de- 
fense, I guess, she falls in love with 
him. 

They live together in Paris and, 
under the stimulation of their mutual 
affection, Jeanette becomes famous for 
her song, while Ramon works fever- 
ishly on his operetta, “The Cat and the 
Fiddle.” 

Frank Morgan, producer of oper- 
ettas, falls for the glamorous Jean- 
ette and, in order to eliminate the ro- 
mantic interference, resorts to the 
stereotyped ruse of convincing Novarro 
that he is ruining the girl’s career. 

Ramon takes it big and makes the 
Supreme Sacrifice by folding up his 
operetta and going away from there. 

However, Jeanette drops around at 
the finish in time to sing the lead in 
his production, while Ramon does some 
swell warbling of his own. 

Jean Hersholt adds to the cast, and 
Charles Butterworth, as a dumb harp- 
ist, contributes his usual hysterical 
brand of humor to the ensemble. 

William K. Howard directs. 


Bottoms Up! (Fox) 


OLLYWOOD ... asis! With all 

the sham, glamour, and whoop- 
de-dah exposed by a lad who knows his 
Cinema City as few do. 

David Butler wrote the story, with 
the able assistance of Sid Silvers and 
Bud De Sylva. Furthermore Butler di- 
rects. And how! 

The characters are introduced at a 
Hollywood preview. Harry Green, a 
producer, plays a body of fatuity, com- 
pletely su: rounded by yes-men; Thelma 
Todd, a hotcha siren; John Boles, hand- 
some star, who “takes off’ some of our 
super-colossal thespian high-hats with 
smart innuendo; Pat Paterson, a movie- 
minded beauty contest winner, out for 
autographs and a screen test; three 
pals looking for a soft spot, Spencer 


Tracy, Herbert Mundin, and _ Sid 
Silvers, the original stooge. 
The three good fellows take Pat 


under their respective wings, park her 
in the royal suite at the Ambassador 
Hotel, and proceed to shove her into | 
the movies, via a bit of genteel black- 
mail. 

By the time Green discovers the dirty 
work, Pat has clicked with the dear 
public, turned Boles inside out and put 
her mark on his heart, and there’s noth- 
ing more to show you but a stupen- 
dous premiere at Grauman’s Chinese | 
Theater, with Pat and John cooing into | 
the good old microphone, quite, quite 
thata-way. 

Four new song hits by De Sylva add 
rhythm to this Hollywood exposé, but, 
don’t be misled . . “Bottoms Up” is 
not a musical comedy. 


Hot Air (Warners) 


ICK POWELL sings for you again 
in this saga of a radio station. 

He is a singing waiter in a Holly- 
wood night club when Pat O’Brien, tal- 
ent scout for a radio company, hears 
his duleet tones and drags him off to 
New York for a try-out. 

(Please turn to page 88) 


Natural Lips win where paint repelled 


HE came so near to missing out on happi- 
ness! For when she sought to make herself 
attractive by using a lipstick that painted her 
mouth, she only made herself misunderstood. 
Men are attracted by beautiful lips, but only 
by lips that have the natural color of radiant 
health. No man wants to marry a woman who 
looks as if she uses paint. 

There /s a way to give your lips the youthful 
glow that men admire... without risking that 
painted look. Use Tangee Lipstick... it isn’t 
paint! Instead, it contains a magic color-change 
principle that intensifies your natural coloring. 

LOOKS ORANGE —ACTS ROSE 
Try Tangee yourself. Notice how it changes 
color on your lips. Orange in the stick... rose 
on your lips! Longer lasting, than ordinary lip- 


| sticks, too. For it becomes a very part of you 


and not a greasy coating. Moreover, Tangee is 
made with a special cream base, so that it 
soothes and softens lips while it adds to their 


Cheeks must not look painted either. 


allure. No drying, cracking or chapping when 
you use Tangee. 

Get Tangee today. 39¢ and $1.10 sizes. Also 
in Theatrical, a deeper shade for professional 
use. Or send 10¢ with coupon below for 4-Piece 
Miracle Make-Up Ser containing Tangee Lip- 
stick, Rouge Compact, Creme Rouge and Face 
Powder. 


UNTOUCHED=—Lips left 
untouched are apt to 
havea faded look.. make 
the face seem older. 

PAINTED — Don't risk 
that painted look. It's 


coarsening and meno 
don't like it. 
TANGEE—Intensifies 


natural color, 
youthful appeal, 
that painted look. 


restores 
ends 


Worlds Most Famous Lipstick 


Tangee Rouge gives same natural color 
as Lipstick. In new refillable gun-metal 3 
case. Buy Tangee refills, save money. 
Ww 
me 


Don't be switched! 
Insist upon Tangee. 
And patronize the 


[_]FLEsH [ ] RACHEL [ ] LIGHT RACHEL 


ENDS THAT PAINTED LOOK 


% 4-PIECE MIRACLE MAKE-UP SET—10¢ 4 
THE GEORGE W. LUFT COMPANY 
417 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

Rush Miracle Make-Up Set containing miniature Tangee Lip- I 


stick, Rouge Compact, Creme Rouge and Face Powder. l 
Enclosed find 10¢ (stamps or coin). 


TGs | 
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Pecs Vow Eyes 


work a Magic Spell! | 


JACK THINKS DEAR, YOUR EYES ) 


C ARE THE TROUBLE 
TRO GEENA | BIOMED ERE 
TO SPARK” ‘NEW"OWNES... 


USE DELICA-BROW } 


GOSH, WHERE DID 
YOU FIND THOSE 
STARRY “NEW” EYES ? 

) THEY TRANSFORM 
YOU! YOUBE 
IRRESISTIBLE, PEG! 


a “SAME EYES, 
JACK, REALLY— 
JUST DONE OVER 
WITH SOMETHING 
AT THE 10% STORE 


Have ALLURING EYES 
Like Peg’s Tonight 


You can make your eyes wells of allure... 
get exactly the same effect the movie and 
stage stars do—instantly! Simply darken 
the lashes and brows with the wonderful 
make-up they use—called DELICA-BROW. 
In a few seconds DELICA-BROW makes 
your eyes look bigger, brighter . .. irresist- 


ible. “Peps up” the whole face! Try it to- 
night. It’s waterproof, too. Remember the 
name, DELICA-BROW. At any drug or 
department store and at the 10c stores. 


VALUABLE: 


FREE somenoocy cuart 


Complete Scientific NUMEROLOGY CHART sent 

EE to you to introduce the new FLAME-GLO 
AU TOMATIC Lipstick. Three times as indelible as 
most other lipsticks. What is your number? Your 
sweetheart’s? Your friends’? Does your name fit 
your personality? Do you vibrate to 7-9-14-6? Have 
fun. Amaze your friends. Study personalities. Learn 
the science of N EROLOGY. Mail name and 
address on penny post card. No cost. No obligation. 
SEND NOW TO Rejuvia Beauty Labs., Inc., Dept 
D-50, 395 Broadway, New York City. 


FLAME-GLO, the only really automatic lipstick as 
fine'as the most expensive —one flip and it’s ready 
for use. Three times as indelible as most other lip- 
sticks. Try FLAME-GLO today and learn how lovely 
your lips can be. Why pay $1.00 or more? Get the 
finest for only 20c at most F.W.Wouolworth Co.stores. 
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Pat, who has a reputation for throw- 
ing numerous monkey wrenches into 
the design for living, insists that Dick 
use a falsetto voice as his best bet to 
win over the radio moguls. 


Against his better judgment, Dick | 


does so, and is promptly advised to get 
himself a fish wagon. Or something. 

Ginger Rogers, also an ether musser- 
upper, hears him singing in his own 
pitch and plays “dead dog” so that he 
may pinch hit for her on the Carlotta 
Soap program. 

The lad goes over big and station 
officials wade through heaps of swoon- 
ing females to press a contract into 
ene hand and a leaky fountain pen into 
the other. 

Consequently, Ginger is out, but, 
does she care? Heh... only for Dick, 
she does. They plan to be married, 
too, until our crack-pot talent rustler 
convinces Ginger that matrimony can 
be nothing but knock-out drops in the 
elixir of Dick’s success. And the poor 
gal believes him. 

With Ginger gone, Dick tears up his 
contract and stomps out into the night, 
all forlorn. 
singine in a cafe, on spec. 

It looks like he’s sunk, too, until he 
happeus to spy Ginger in the crowd, 
and thei ... does he ever sing? 

Story by Paul Moss and Jerry Wald. 
Ray Enright directs. 


Transient Love (RKO) 


OR some unknown reason, Con- 
stance Cummings, naive, lovely 
child of heretofore innocent roles, 


plays an unmitigated flirt who breaks 
up homes and traps well meaning hus- 
bands, in and out of season. 

Ralph Bellamy is happily married 
to Irene Dunne when Constance, fresh 
from Reno and all that goes with it, 
walks on the scene and attempts to 
play a return engagement with Ralph, 
an old sweetheart, whom she has left 
waiting at the church while she im- 
pulsively eloped with a handsome 
naval officer, several years before. 

Irene deliberately throws them to- 
gether in order to satisfy herself that 
Ralph is as strong as he seems to be. 
But, a man is only as strong as his 
weakest moment, and while Irene 
erosses her fingers and knocks on 
wood, Ralph is playing Samson to Con- 
nie’s Delilah. 

Confessing his infidelity, Ralph asks 
the little woman to get a divorce so 
he can make an honest woman of Con- 
stance. Instead, Irene calmly an- 
nounces that she is going to sue the 
fickle lady for alienation of affections, 
airing the whole affair in public. 

Constance, terrified at the thought 


of scandal, gives Ralph a set of very | 
confess- | 


un-pretty ‘“‘works” for ever 
ing their intimacy, and his eyes are 
opened to her cheapness. 

Ann Morrison Chapin wrote the 
story, while John Cromwell officiates 
at the directorial helm. 


Success Story (RKO) 


jo | Onns again, Doug Fairbanks, Jr. 

makes his first picture from this 
story by John Howard Lawson. 

Raised in the tenement district, 
(Please turn to page 89) 


Pat gets him another job | 


FUNNY 


in an advertisement... 


TRAGIC in life! 


You've read it and smiled —“A beautiful face 
he adored, neglected hands he abhorred!” But 
it does happen and it needn’t! 


F-O Nail Polish changes ungroomed fingertips 
into gleaming, rose- tipped ones he'll Jove to 
touch. It makes fingers sing—“Look at us, 

lovely as a debutante’ s, though we're busy as 
bees all day long.” Spreads ‘evenly, lasts un- 
believably long, comes in five shades for all 
modes and moods. Also F-O Nail Polish Re- 
mover and F-O Cuticle Remover. Fort Orange 
Chemical Co., Albany, N.Y. 


At all better Chains. 


NAIL POLISH 


Let Others 
Envy YOU 


Your youthful, petal-smooth complexion will 
be the envy of other girls if you cleanse, 
nourish and soften your skin with the famous 
VI-JON Creams. And think of this: You can 
get all three of these 
VI-JON Creams for less 
than you would pay 
for just one jar of the 
“high-priced” creams. 
Furthermore, VI-JON 
Creams equal the best 
in purity, delicacy, re- 
sults. Try them. 


VI-JON 
COLD CREAM 


VI-JON 
VANISHING CREAM 


VI-JON 
LIQUEFYING CREAM 


10c. EACH AT 


F.W. WOOLWORTH 


STORES 


S-1 


VI-JON LABORATORIES... ST.LOUIS 
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and hating it with a good sturdy hate SS ». ., 


Doug determines to pull out of the | 
sordid environment and make the 
world pay plenty for the private acci- 
| dent of his birth. 
: His sweetheart, Colleen Moore, gets 
| him a job with an advertising agency 
and, in no time at all, he owns the 
' whole shebang, firing, right and left, , 
all the unfortunate souls who happen , 
to stand in the path of his progress and ; 
there are quite a number. 
Drunk with power, he forgets the 
little sweetheart who helped him on the 
way up, and marries Genevieve Tobin. 
And it serves him right, too, the big 
meanie. 
Genevieve proves to be an expensive 
nuisance, as well as an unfaithful side- 
kick, and when Doug catches her fool- 
ing around with one of his business 
associates, he sells them down the river 
and decides to walk west till his hat 
floats. 
At the critical moment, Colleen 
walks in and, instead of sympathizing 
with Doug, she backs him into a cor- 
ner and tells him exactly what she 
thinks of him. Which is plenty no 
good. 
Right there, he realizes that she is 
the only woman he ever loved. And 
Colleen, after she cools down a bit, 
agrees to take him on and raise him 
right. 
Directed by J. Walter Ruben. 
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remember the 


a heart of gold, so help me! | AQT” 
When Kent Taylor loses all his MAGIC! 


SH hat 
cart 1 “AMAZING ove to yourself tha 
money, Irene Bentley (the mercenary | AMAZING 5 { ERE ne ene abovel Frove coupon, to learn 
wretch!) breaks her engagement to =» SHORT CUIS 2. Cut oi a ice And here and nowy ms 
him. Disillusioned and mentally in the ites Re new kin of cooking! Madison Ave., New ¥ rk 
doghouse, Kent takes a job in Rogers’ = | whe Borden Co , Depry ulet, «Amazing Short-Cuts: 
small town bank, where he learns to y| a ~ Please send me FRE Pook ite ce a ts e 
hate Will for his apparent meanness, h “4, : 
and love Evalyn Venable for her charm cones ; 


and loveliness. 

But, alas . . . Evalyn is wealthy. 
And, who ever heard of a poor young 
man marrying a rich young girl?? 
Oh, you did, did you? Well, skip it. 

After months of believing Will to 
be a double-dyed scoundrel, Kent sud- 
denly gets a peek beneath that tough 


exterior, and there ... didn’t we tell 
you? ... beats the afore-mentioned 
fourteen-karat auricle and _ ventricle 
machinery! 
I 


On Will’s advice, Kent takes his DITED TO YOUR | LIKING 
4 4 | 4 4 B 


hard-earned savings out of the bank 
No one has ever come to your door offering you special inducements 


Street 


City-.- 


cues DbatE = 
ind address plainly) 


(Print name 


and bets it on a horse that Rogers is 
to ride in a coming race. 


ae horse wins, Kent’s savings attain to buy this magazine. 
startling proportions, and now he can i bate ==) 0 : : : 
ask the girl of his dreams to be his ie, elione! policy is to fill each issue so full of absorbing, dramatic 
wife. Goody! stories and articles . . . to give you so much for your money that you 
seaward Moveeuvestcott did the good uy your magazine because you want to read it. 
0. SS1c. - . 7 

Wtiee (Chuze Rivets. If you have any suggestions to make to us about stories or articles you 


would like to see included, please write to us. 


Melody in Spring (Paramount) TOWER MAGAZINES. Ine 
4 a a Am. Ae e 

ANNY ROSS, popular young 
crooner of “Show Boat” fame, 55 Fifth Avenue 


makes his cinematic debut in this 


New York, N 
(Please turn to page 90) 
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You, too, can have 


LOVELY 
EYEBROWS 


this new, easter way 


UST a delicate touch of the brows with 
the magic Winx Pencil and they are 
given a natural contour,a soft, velvety tone 
—real, alluring. Not coarse or artificial. 
This new creation comes from the world’s 
leading experts in eye make-up—the creat- 
ors of Winx mascara (cake or liquid). 


Just try this new-day Winx eyebrow pen- 
cil—utterly different. Compare it with any- 
thing you have eyer tried. Note how the 
Winx Pencil gives a dainty naturalness 
heretofore impossible. 


Today, buy one of these marvelous new 
Winx Pencils, black or brown. See for 
yourself how just the right touch gives 
your whole face a new interest. You will 
never be contented with skimpy, unat- 
tractive eyebrows again. 


Ross Company, 243 W. 17th St., New York City 


@QwinxG® 


EYEBROW PENCIL 
AT ALL GOOD 5 AND 10 STORES 


“NEW CLEARING 
FACIAL A SENSATION” 


—Says Expert 


$5 in Salons; 
Only a Few Cents 
at Home 


home. r few cents!’ i: Z 
t Jean De Chant ei 
faison Jean, Lik 


Chicago, 

new Golden Peacock BleachCreme 
eck. Innotimeatallsee howsmooth 
your skin appears! This new fineness 
1 S seem totake years from your face!” 
Just ask for Golden Peacock Bleach Creme, 
50c size, at any drug or department store, Small size 
at any 10c store, 
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offering from the pen of Frank Leon 
Smith. 

The lad can really sing, so, if you 
find the plot cheerfully vague, you 
won't mind too much, as Lanny has a 
lot of what it takes to “soothe the sav- 
age whatcha-mah-callem.” 

Anyhow, as near as I can make out, 
Charlie Ruggles is a dotty manufac- 
turer of dog biscuits and Ross is ambi- 
tious to get on the radio program that 
Charlie sponsors. 

In a weak moment, Ruggles prom- 
ises to sign the air-minded warbler if 
he can lead the Ruggles offspring, Ann 
Sothern, to the altar. 

It’s a cinch, because Ann feels “that 
way” about Lanny, too. So, to escape 
the wages of his rash promise, Charlie 
packs Ann and his better half, Mary 
Boland, off to Switzerland, with Lanny 
running them a close second. 

There is a chase up and down the 
mountains, with our hero pausing now 
and then to yodel the theme song. 
Charlie lands in jail. Lanny gets him 
out. Lanny lands in jail. Ann gets 
him out. We land in a padded cell. 
Nobody gets us out.... 

Just the same, it’s some fun, and, in 
view of Lanny’s singing and the Rug- 
gles-Boland brand of comedy, we guess 
you can take it. And like it. 

Norman McLeod directing. 


Were Not Dressing (Paramount) 

AT the time we covered this one, not 
i even the author knew how the 
story was going to end. But, then... 
when did an author ever? 

This much we’re sure of: Carole 
Lombard owns a tony yacht. Bing 
Crosby is a deck hand who sings as he 
swabs. Burns and Allen are a pair of 
naturalists (no, Emma... not nud- 
ists) who are carrying on their nutty 
feud on a desert island. 

To get the four of them together, 
our bewildered author, Walton Hall 
Smith, wrecks the yacht, tosses Carole 
and Bing up on the island and . 
that’s as far as we go. 

But, with Burns and Allen entering 
into the spirit of the thing, and Bing 
exercising his tonsils while he picks 
sea-weed out of his top hair, what do 
we care about an old plot? 

Bo-bo-bope bo-bo-bo-bo Don’t 
you think so?... J think so.... 

Norman Taurog directs. 


The Trumpet Blows (Paramount) 


7 OU should have been along the day 
George Raft came on the set wear- 
ing his green satin bull throwing suit! 
Tck, tck! Even Sally Rand lost a 
few pop-eyed on-lookers and one smart 
cracker dared George to take his set- 
ting-up exercises in those close mar- 
gin panties. : 

Raft, as you may have guessed, is a 
bull fighter in this one. 

Adolphe Menjou, his older brother, 
is a retired bandit who has settled 
down on a ranch in Mexico after barely 
escaping with his life from another 
band ci bloodthirsty bandits. 

Menjou tries to discourage his kid 
brother from going into the bellowing 
bovine racket, but, on the ranch, 
among the cows and their husbands, 


ACTUAL TEN CENT SIZE 


PARFUM 


OBTAINABLE AT YOUR FIVE AND TEN CENT STORE 


JOUBERT * PARFUMEUR 
FIFTH AVENUE ¢ NEW YORK 


For Tan and 
Colored Shoes 


Just wonderful results. ColorShine Neutral 
Color Creme cleans, polishes, restores color, 
preserves leather. Easy to use. Only 10¢ at 
Woolworth stores. 12 kinds, for all colors, kid, 
suede, cloth shoes. In bottles or tubes. Buy 
ColorShine. It’s wonderful! 


AT WOOLWORTH 
STORES 


CHIEFTAIN MFG. CO. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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George gets all steamed up and more 
determined than ever. 

Katherine DeMille plays a little 
Mexican flirt who tries to vamp our 
toreador away from his real love, 
Frances Drake. 

There are some really breath-taking 
scenes of the bull fight and if you like 
it—you can have it. 

Stephen Roberts directs this story 
by Porter Emerson Browne. 


George White’s Scandals (Fox) 


EORGE WHITE brings some of 
that old New- York pepper to 
naive Hollywood. 

His technique is a revelation and he 
Works like a demon, directing the 
dances, dialogue, even the set-ups; 
dragging props from here to there, and 
back again; dashing in and out of the 


sound booth; and, when he can find | 
nothing else to do, jumps in front of | 
the camera and acts for who-tied-it! | 

Rudy Vallee croons stage love to his | 


artner (and real life heart throb) 

lice Faye. She is in a bad way about 
the curly haired toast (and yeast) of 
a nation, but Rudy is much more ex- 
cited about his coming broadcast. 

So-00-0, with Rudy loving his art, 
and Alice loving Rudy, and Jimmy 
Durante loving Alice, and Dixie Dun- 
bar loving Jimmy, and Cliff Edwards 
loving Dixie . . . well, you just know 
it takes two directors to straighten 
things out. And directors Thornton 
Freeland and Harry Lachman are the 
official straightener-outers. 

The songs are catchy, the dances are 
Something to write home about, and 
the grand finale is a super-stupen- 
dous wedding between Rudy and Alice, 
right on the stage. 


HOLLYWOOD'S YOUNG- 
EST SET 


Things you can make for the 
baby with the aid of our New 
Method Circulars: 


Ap294—An amusing floor pad covered 
with glazed chintz 

Ap295—Bird and animal appliques for 
baby's spring wardrobe 

Ap296—Diagram pattern and embroid- 
ery design for smart bonnet 
made of flannel or linen 

Ap297—Diagram pattern and embroid- 
ery design for a useful short 
sleeved jacket 

Ap298—The newest thing in knitted 
rompers with bunny decoration 

Ap299—Pads for the nursery chair 
made from scraps of colored 
cotton 

Ap300—Small coat hanger and cap 
stand covered with satin ribbon 


Write to Miss Frances Cowles, 
care of this magazine, enclosing 
4 cents for any one circular, 10 
cents for 3 circulars, or 15 cents 
for all seven. Be sure to indicate 
which circulars you want by the 
numbers given in the accompany- 
ing descriptions. 


| [DONT SEEM TO ATTRACT 


ITS JUST THE EFFECT | 
WANT-THE BEST WAVE 
|EVER HAD! AND ABOUT 
AS EASY AS COMBING 


THE HAIR! 
ee ee eee 


WITH JO-CUR YOU CAN 


SUIT YOUR OWN 
PERSONALITY EXACTLY 
| YOU LOOK MARVELOUS! | 


\ | 


’ Lyagless Levis 7 


Becomes the Most Popular Girl at the Party! 


HOW SILLY! | 

: \| YOU'VE SIMPLY 

I'M SO DISCOURAGED — || LET YOURSELF 
|| BECOME A LITTLE 


| THEBOYS—LACK || CARELESS 
| SOMETHING, | SUPPOSE ABOUT YOUR { EVER HEAR OF JO-CUR? 
| APPEARANCE | YOU CAN WAVE YOUR HAIR 
your HAIR ||| | YOURSELF MARVELOUSLY 
ESPECIALLY! 


LETTY HAS GOT SO 
POPULAR LATELYA 


SS 


WHAT CAN | DO? \ 
| DONT WANT TO PAY *2 
FOR A FRESH WAVE EVERY | 
TIME | HAVE A DATE! 


| 


” 


WITH JO-CUR — AND IT 
| COSTS ABOUT A NICKEL! 


— SS 
ISN'T SHE JUST 
RAVISHING ? 
a ary 


aoa 


FELLOW CAN 
SCARCELY GET 
ADANCE... 
LOOKS LIKE 
A DAZZLING 
MOVIE STAR! 


\ 


THANKS TO 
THAT WONDERFUL 
JO-CUR, DEAR! | 


Have That “Ritzy” Fingerwave 


in Your Own Home Tonight 


Noraine ‘Jures’’ like lovely hair! 
Thanks to a marvelous new French dis- 
covery, today it is totally unnecessary 
ever to sacrifice charm by having hair 
straggly and unattractive. Indeed, it 
happens you can have the same wonderful 
fingerwaves that the famous stars of the 
stage and movies have. Set them your- 
self! Try JO-CUR Waveset—today! 


With the big bottle of JO-CUR, for 
25c, you get 5 perfect waves—each 
of which might cost you $2 or more 
at an expensive hairdresser’s. Each 
lasts a full week. And fingerwaving 
your hair with JO-CUR is about as 
quick and easy as combing it! 


Remember, JO-CUR is different 
from any other waveset known. 
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JO-CUR is made with a quince-seed base 
—not cheap gum, which makes the hair 
gummy and sticky. JO-CUR will not 
leave white flakes. If you have a perma- 
nent, JO-CUR will preserve its beauty 
far longer... Double your ‘‘appeal’’! 
Express your VIVID PERSONALITY— 
bring out YOUR loveliness as never be- 
fore—TONIGHT! 

Get your bottle of JO-CUR at any 
drug or department store, or, in 
the trial size, at the 10c store. 


Jo-cur 


PRONOUNCED JOKER” 


WAVESET 
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hese 
Complexion—Auults? 


Clogged Pores Dryness 


ave 


Pimples 


Does your skin redden and roughen easily? Is 
it extremely sensitive to what you use on it? 
Then try the safe, gentle Resinol treatment— 
Resinol Soap to thoroughly cleanse the 
pores—Resinol Ointment to allay any irrita- 
tion, roughness and dryness, and help in 
healing the sore, pimply spots. 


Roughness 


The Resinol treatment is not new and sensa- 
tional. Doctors and nurses have used and 
recommended it effectively for more than 
thirty-five years in the care of infants’ skin, 
as well as adults’. They know, that the 
elements in Resinol Ointment and Soap are 
pure, soothing and- beneficial—that regular 
use does make the skin clearer, smoother 
and finer. 


Get Resinol Ointment and Resinol Soap from 
your druggist and give yourself a Resinol 
facial today. See how clean your skin 
looks—how soft and velvety it feels. Note 
how quickly Resino] Ointment relieves any 
“broken out’’ places. 


Free sample Resinol Ointment and Soap sent on 
request. Write Resinol, Dept. 4-F, Baltimore, Md. 


Why hesitate? Mary T. 
Goldman’s way is en- 
tirely SAFE. Just comb 
colorless liquid through 
hair. Youthful color comes. Nothing to wash 
or rub off on clothing. 

We only ask that you convince yourself. 
Simply try Mary T. Goldman’s on a small 
lock snipped from hair. This way see re- 
sults—without risk. Get full-size bottle 


Complete Test Package. Prove 
FREE 
Use coupon. 


from druggist on money-back guarantee. 
to yourself what 3,000,000 
r—-MARY T. GOLDMAN == 


If you prefer to test it free, mail the coupon. 
women—and men, too—know. 
| 912 Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. | 


People’s Academy 
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designer is trying to put across. And 
immodest is hardly an adequate word 
to describe the majority of the evening 
gowns worn by the stars of the mo- 
ment. Some of them pretend to be 
“ladies” on the screen but I have failed 
to notice such gowns worn in public by 
real society women. Also, I have heard 
rather. modern men voice their disap- 
proval of such exhibitions. So per- 
haps a little reform in dress wouldn’t 
be a bad idea. 

I read your page regularly and en- 
joy the reactions of your other readers. 

Miss Fay Hogsett, 
1327 Wilbarger. 

You raise an interesting point. 
The movies and the people in them 
are supposed to reflect real life. If 
not, they are wrong. 


From a Stanwyck Fan 


Roanoke, Ill. 

/NCBTEE seeing “Ever In My Heart’ 

I can’t find superlatives enough 
to describe Barbara Stanwyck’s splen- 
did performance. She is superb! Why 
does the public rave over the spectacu- 
lar, the glamorous, the exotic stars and 
say so little about this natural, unaf- 
fected young actress? I saw her at a 
theater in Washington in scenes from 
her most popular pictures. 

Without the special stage settings or 
gorgeous gowns that add so to any 
show, she held her audiences breath- 
less by the sheer realism of her per- 
formances. Only a great actress could 
do a thing like that. And she is great. 
Her sincerity, vividness always makes 
her pictures real events for those who 
appreciate fine acting. 

Edna Walters, 
Gen. Del. 


Barbara Stanwyck is a great ac- 
tress and a great woman. She can 
make others feel emotion perhaps 
because she has suffered it herself. 


A Voice From the Coast 
Saratoga, California. 

‘VE recently read several letters in 

your colunins suggesting that girls 
(and men too) who don’t need the 
money should not try to get into pic- 
tures; that they should leave such work 
for their needy sisters. 

Now that altruistic motive and 
thought is all right for other occupa- 
tions. I don’t approve, either, of the 
millionaire’s daughter who learns typ- 
ing just for fun and takes a job for 
pleasure which may be almost a life 
and death matter to some other girl 
and her family—but real talent is so 
scarce and seldom found that I believe 
it should be given the public wherever 
found, regardless of the circumstances 
of the aspirant to fame. 

It does not seem to me that work 
which by its peculiar nature gives so 
much of pleasure and entertainment 
to the public should be regarded in the 
same manner as work in an Office, store 


or factory. > 
Mrs. A. C. Booker, 
Box 273. 
Acting ability is hard to find. If 
you are sure you have it let others 


see it. But be sure first that you 
have it. 


looks 


@“ Wherever I go people say: ‘What a 


peaches and cream complexion!’ It 
makes me laugh for people take me to 
be in my twenties when in reality I am 
the other side of forty. I certainly give 
thanks to Ambrosia for it has done 
wonders to a once-sallow complexion.” 
Mrs. F. J., Pennsylvania. 


You, too, can have a youthful skin that 
others envy. For Ambrosia, the pore- 
deep liquid cleanser, removes all deep- 
lying dirt, clears muddy complexions, 
refreshes and stimulates. Made from an 
old French formula, it’s antiseptic, pre- 
vents pimples and blackheads. 


Pour Ambrosia on cotton, wipe it over 
the face and neck, You feel it tingle: 
you know it is 
cleansing as noth- 
ing has done be- 
fore. Follow with 
Ambrosia Tight- @ 
ener to close large | 
pores, reduce oili- 
ness, invigorate 
circulation. 


Atall10cstores; 
also in larger sizes 
at drug and de- 
partment stores. 


Hinze Ambrosia, 
I 


ne. 
114 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


QUICKEST WAY TO 
GET RID OF CORNS 


no cutting ... no pads 


ONE DROP STOPS PAIN INSTANTLY 


If you want to keep your feet free from 
aching corns just get a bottle of FREEZONE 
from any druggist. Put a drop or two on the 
corn. Pain stops instantly, and for good! 
Then before you know it the corn gets so 
loose you canliftit right off with your fingers, 
easily and painlessly. It’s the safe way that 
millions use to get rid of hard and soft corns 
and calluses. Works like a charm! Try it. 


FREEZONE 
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People’s Academy 


A Warning to Youth 


Charlottesville, Va. 
HAVE recently been rather bored by 
the sight of beautiful young ladies 
playing roles which seemed too old and 
Sophisticated for them. Especially 


when the young ladies were perfect pic- 


tures of worldly innocence. 

That is why I was favorably im- 
ressed by Esther Ralston in “To the 
ent Man” and “By Candlelight.” She 
is a charming, well poised, beautiful 
actress who is sufficiently mature look- 
ing to fit the roles she portrayed. 

here is something about her acting 
which is peculiarly fresh and unstilted. 
I have read that she is attempting a 
comeback. Since I did not attend silent 
pictures, I am not familiar with her 
success at that time, but I believe that 
I am safe in prophesying that she will 
become a big “hit” in the near future. 
Certainly she has the looks, a good 
speaking voice, and what is more im- 
portant—she can act. 
James H. Logan. 


Why must they always look so 
beautiful? And sophisticated? After 
all the charming person is never 
artificial. And there is nothing like 
youth. 


Stay in the Films, He Says 


Cambridge, Mass. 

a “back to the stage” movement 

has returned many of our film stars 
to the legitimate. True, it gives a fan 
in the big cities a chance to see their 
favorite star in the flesh. But, on the 
other hand, it deprives the fan in the 
country of seeing them on the screen 
for months. 

Is this a wise plan on the part of the 
stars? In a great many cases they were 
sensations only after their introduction 
to the movies. Helen Hayes’ name 
meant little to the fans outside the 
cities. Katharine Hepburn was _ not 
known outside New York. Miriam Hop- 
kins had no vast following until her 
talkie debut. I can’t see their point 
in this stage allegiance. The theater 
killed itself with its excessive admis- 
sions, and, lo, they are crowing that 
at the premiere of Hepburn’s play, 
“The Lake,” in New York City specu- 
lators sold tickets for one hundred dol- 
lars a pair. She never was able to 
command that figure, formerly, until 
her name became a by-word in the 
talkies. 

John Thayer, 
18 Creighton St. 


There is a glamour about the stage | 


and a thrill about being able to hold 
an audience. But that same thrill 
exists in the movies—even although 


you can’t feel it. Remember others 
can. 


Jean Harlow Salad 


In the center of a salad plate lined with crisp 
lettuce hearts, place a mound of cottage cheese, 


mixed with seedless raisins and topped with 
Pecans. Around this, place alternately, halved 


slices of pineapple and kadota figs stuffed with 
cream cheese. 


JANE FROMAN 
Lovely Singer of 7 Star Radio Revue and Ziegfeld Follies 


tells why 50¢ Lipstick is offered 
to you for 10¢ 


“AT FIRST’, writes Jane Froman, “I was skeptical that such a 
fine lipstick could be obtained for only 10¢. Then I learned 
why this amazing offer is being made by the makers of Linir— 
to introduce the remarkable Linir Beauty Bath to those who 
had not already experienced its ‘stant results in making the 
skin so soft and smooth. I bought some LINIT; enjoyed the 
sensation of a rich, cream-like bath; and sent for a lipstick. 
When it came, I was no longer dubious, but now carry it with 
me everywhere. I could not wish for a better lipstick.” 

Just send a top of a Linir package and 10¢ (wrapping and 
postage charges) for EACH lipstick desired, filling 


out the handy coupon printed below. 


A 


unr | 


y 


LINIT ss sold by 


grocers and department 


Se 
TIL 


res. 
| PELICHTFULLy | 


| 
} 

BH) PERFUMED CL 
FOR THE Baty | 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY, Dept. TM-4, 
P. O. Box 171, Trinity Station, New York City 


Please send me lipstick(s). Shade(s) as checked be- 
low. I enclose........... ¢and LINIT package tops. 
DO Light Medium Oo Dark 
Name 
THIS OFFER Address.. 
| good in U.S. A. 
only and expires City 5 


Sept. 1, 1934 
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PARTNERS 


e se 

tt Peles eee 
“Pale hands, pink-tipped” with lustrous, last- 
ing Chic—the nail polish that reflects the 
gleam of admiring eyes! 

Chic’s fascinating new crystal flacon is unusu- 
ally generous in size. . . _ Its new Bakelite top 
never lets the brush touch the surface of your 
dressing table. Available in five outstanding 
shades—Clear (colorless), Pink, Coral, Ruby, 
Deep. . . . Chic spreads evenly, and keeps its 
beautiful lustre for days longer. Also Chic Nail 
Polish Remover and Chie Cuticle Remover. 


At all better Chains. 


CHIC 


NAIL POLISH 


AFine GRAY HAIR 
REMEDY NOW MADE AT HOME 


You can now make at home as good a gray hair 
remedy as you can buy, by following this simple 
recipe: To half pinr of water add one ounce bay 
rum, a small box of Barbo Compound and one- 
fourth ounce of glycerine. Any druggist can put 


very little cost. Apply to the hair 

twice a week until the desired 
shade is obtained. Barbo imparts 
color to streaked, faded or gray 
hair, makes it soft and glossy 
and takes years off your looks. 
It will not color the scalp, is 
not sticky or greasy and does 
not rub off. 


ENDS 
MOTH DAMAGE 


Costs Only 10¢ 


Instead of using smelly moth balls 
this year, put your clothes away 
with Zorex. Zorex releases a del- 
icate flower-like fragrance that 
brings sure death to moths and 
laryae, yet quickly vanishes when 
clothes are aired. Newest and best 
way to end moth damage. Ask 
for Zorex. Sold in all good toc stores. 


The ZORC Co., 361 W. Superior St., Chicago 
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Confessions of a 


Scandals Beauty 


(Continued from page 47) 


through your paces, I thought—she’s 
just finished making a strenuous pic- 
ture. How can she do this one? 

That whole evening she didn’t have 
a chance to say more than five words 
to Rudy. But the next morning when 
word went around that the studio was 
going to let her have a rest why, bang! 
Just like that out came the headlines 
about the MHarvey-Vallee fireworks! 
Maybe it’s the climate. 

Who was going to take her place? 
That did stir up the dust. A million 
dollar production handled by George 
White himself—thousands of extras 
engaged—the orchestra all ready on 
that big sound stage—and no leading 
lady. In his fifteen years as a pro- 
ducer I don’t think Uncle George has 
ever been up against that before. 

Jimmy Durante, of course, suggested 
getting Garbo but Cliff Edwards— 
they’re my particular playmates in the 
picture, you know—said no, who ever 
heard of a sphinx spilling “scandal”! 

Around eleven o’clock the suspense 
was killing. Rudy and Uncle George 
and Uncle Robert Kane, Fox execu- 
tive, put their heads together. Finally 
they walked across to where a cute 
blond girl was sitting—Alice Faye. 
And they gave her the part! Honestly, 
it was so thrilling I was weak for 


hours afterward. And Alice—she 
looked too stunned to speak. 
You see, both she and Rudy had 


been in Mr. White’s last production of 
the “Scandals,” on the stage. Rudy, 
naturally, had top billing. Alice was 
in the chorus. Then someone remarked 
to him that she had a nice voice. Alice 
herself didn’t suspect it. She’d never 
taken a singing lesson or thought 
much about it. But Rudy is one 
crooner who believes in giving every- 
body his chance. He has given it to 
two of his orchestra boys with special 
talent and I don’t know how many 
others. So when he heard Alice sing 
he said: ‘‘You’ve got something... . 
How would you like to sing with my 
orchestra?” 

Now, no girl has ever been asked to 
do that before. She made good right 
from the start, too. Worked like sixty 
so Rudy wouldn’t be disappointed in 
her. He arranged for her to come 
west to do one number in the show out 
here. She completed it that very first 
day and was ready to return when. 

. Well, as she told me later—“No 
cne can make me believe there aren’t 
any more miracles!” 

Alice—stepping into a role which at 
least twenty stars had been considered 
for. And playing opposite Rudy. We 
had a grand time during the wedding 
scene. Not a person on the set could 
remember whether the groom stood on 
the right or left of the bride. ‘“‘Let’s 
take it both ways,” exclaimed Rudy 
and he and Alice marched up and down 
that aisle for an hour. 


T takes a lot of patience to make a | 


movie. Your clothes are almost 
made on you—and incidentally, you 
wear more on the screen than you do 
on the stage if you’re a show girl. Mr. 
Hays is too apt to say “Naughty, 
naughty!” You learn one routine and 
one little part at a time and do it. 
With all the care in the world, too, 


Relieves 


eat | leething 


Pains 


HEN your babysuffers fromteeth- 

ing pains, just rub a few drops of 
Dr. Hand’s Teething Lotion on thesore, 
tender, little gums and the pain will 
be relieved within one minute. 

Dr. Hand’s Teething Lotion is the 
prescription of a famous baby spe- 
cialist, contains no narcotics and has 
been used by mothers for almost fifty 
years. It is strongly recommended by 
doctors and nurses instead of the un- 


sanitary teething ring. 
JUST RUB IT ON THE GUMS 


DR.HAND’S 
Teething Lotion 


By De Hand’ SITE your druggist today 


c= 
SEW-NO-MORE is = amazing > 
product that mends rips, tears, 
es in any cotton, wool or silk 
st 


Patterns matched 
ly. Sane: washing, boiling, 
ng. Anyone can it. ‘Takes only 
Pays 217% NTEED 
é $132.00 in three weeks,"" writes 

FREE SAMPLE 


h name and address for FREE Sample to prove our claims. 
EE OutSt and territory offer. No investment necessary. 


SEW-NO-MORE CO., Benes T-780 
Ci 


Madison Road incinnati, Ohio 


acquainted” gift from REJUVIA, the favorite 
k of more than a million women. A complete 
2” scientific character reading chart absolutely 
FREE to you. 
Study your sweetheart’s character e Analyze your 
friends e Learn what you are, and why you are « You 
will be amazed with the mysteries that this chart will 
reveal to you. 
Mail your name and address on penny post card. No 
cost. No obligation. SEND NOW TO Rejuyia 
Beauty Labs., Inc., Dept. D-40 395 Broadway, N. Y. 


Try REJUVIA Lipstick today, velvet smooth, permanent 
waterproof, indelible, in correct shade for your individual 
complexion. A tested quality full size lipstick for only 
---10 cents at most F. W. WOOLWORTH Co Stores.... 


LIVE IN THE 


ieee Wie 


Enjoy all the elegance of cosmopolitan 
living—at a minimum cost. ($3.00 a 
day ‘single, $5.00 a day double.) A 
hotel eames in an exclusive and 
convenient location right off Fifth 
Avenue . . . but a step from Central 
Park. Beautiful rooms and excellent 
cuisine. 


Write for free Illustrated Booklet 
R.C. AGARD - MANAGER 


14 K.AST 60" STREET 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Confessions of a 


Scandals Beauty 


because the microphone picks up 
things an audience couldn't. Like a 
faked dance step or a bead that’s 
slipped. Sometimes you go right on 
recording until four o’clock in the 
morning the way we did in the “dog” 
number. Jimmy Durante wanted to 
know if he could call up the Humane 
Society because his ‘own personal dogs | 
were burnin’ up!” 

On the stage, of course, you oc- 
casionally rehearse all day and all 
night at the wind-up. But you don’t 
mind that, for you know it will be fol- 
lowed by the thrill of the opening 
night. All the girls get flowers and 
candy and telegrams and when the 
curtain rings down Uncle George gives 
a big party on the stage. 

He’s the most popular man on 
Broadway, this George White. And, 
I think, the kindest. He says the type 
of chorus girls is changing consider- 
ably. Gold diggers are out. The 
“hard-boiled babies with the brittle - 
edges.” To make the grade now a 
chorine has to be “gently feminine” ! 
and it’s better if she doesn’t smoke or 
drink. He’s terribly fussy about fig- 
pees: ‘ Tuot SANDS of women have brought their food and home- 

Most of the girls have never had a c 
particle of training because Uncle) making problems to Mary Marshall . 
George prefers moulding them himself 5 - 
if they have ability. What’s more, he 
helps you to get ahead just as fast as 
it’s possible if you ask him for advice. 

Personally, I’ve been dancing since i 
I was three. From the time our old ® Perhaps you're puzzled about food values ... how to get 
negro cook began clapping his hands 
and shouting at me, “Dance, Tootsie, 


‘ - (Marshall 


WHAT 
SHALL WE 


Dar 


. . glad to know there is some- 


one to whom they can go for information they can’t find themselves. 


the children to eat . . . how to balance the family diet... 


” > y - y . 
dance!” He taught me rhythm and what household equipment to use . .. the best laundry 
funny steps and it wasn’t long before 9 
I was doing professional work around methods . . . questions of personal beauty. 


Atlanta, my home city. As soon as I 
graduated from Washington Seminary 
mother took me to New York. We 


ero a soul there. Maybe yours is a simple problem... maybe intricate. One 


_ But I went to the Irving Berlin Pub- woman wrote: “My white silk dress is simply ruined with a 
lishing Company to get some music 3 ; 

and Harry Richman’s manager was mercurochrome stain. Can you tell me how to remove it. 
introduced to me. Through him I was was 7 

offered six jobs in three days. I went Mary Marshall? 


first to the Village Barn and then to 
the Paradise Club, where Mr. White 


D ncls Penreetian a contract to-uake © Mary Marshall didn't know ... but shed find out. She 

five editions of them for the films— went to a big New York druggist. He didn’t know. He sent 

Bot Pee eee ee her to their chemical laboratory. They couldn't tell her. 
Mera Ghechow ec narit I ae kal It wasn’t in any of the government reports that contain such 
eee Tcertul! I used yap are ay OF information. She stuck to her quest, though, until she got 

She has the cunningest freckles and the information and saved the dress! 


the loveliest red hair. But she doesn’t 
Wear any make-up. That was a. shock 


because I thought all stars wore make- °T hi 1 i i 
: b ake advantage s reader service ... without charge. 
Speke made a point of coming up Take advantage of this reader service vithout charge 
Ee abe ay ping: me luck. I could Whenever you have a home-making problem ... and you 
ave hugged her. ... F oe hts : 3 
Warner Baxter and his wife were don’t know quite what to do with it... send it along to Mary 
there also. They seemed to have such ! 
Marshall! 


a good time talking and laughing: to- 
gether. Someone said they’d been mar- 
ried sixteen years. Why, he looked 


artnerge something’ boot lizwan Bem | ; 

that makes your heart beat faster and Miss Mary Marshall, Home Service Bureau 

Bit romance” Maybe rae heeause Tower Magazines, Inc., 55 Fifth Avenue | 
Bp cortunity with an omar Oy eos ‘= : 

the Blisiate. aoe: rg New York, N. Y. 
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You may think powder is powder—and choose 
yours by the color of its box! But your nose 
knows the difference! 

If you don’t use Luxor—the Moisture-proof 
Powder — your complexion probably shows the 
difference too. For ordinary face-powders have a 
way of coarsening pores, hiding away where 
cleansing cream can’t catch them. 

That's why it’s wiser to use Luxor. For this is 
one powder that clings to the surface of your skin. 
Luxor will not, for it cannot, absorb moisture. Pour 
some in a glass of water. See it float on the top! 
That’s just how it stays on your face, giving your 
skin a smooth, light, lovely finish! 

Luxor costs just 55 cents at stores everywhere. 
Send coupon for generous trial package. 


Hear “Talkie Picture Time™ starring June R 
Meredith : drama, love, adventure on the movie- i 
lot. NBC, Sunday, 5:30 E.S.T.; 4:30 C.S.T. us 
See local papers. a 


THE MOISTURE-PROOF 
COMPLEXION POWDER 


LUXOR, Lrp., 1355 W. 31st St., Chicago, IIL 
Please send me your generous trial packages of Luxor Mois 
ture-proof Powder, Rouge and new Special Formula Cream. 
Enclosed is ten cents to help cover mailing-costs. 
This offer not good in Canada 


Check, Powder: Rose Rachel____ Rachel_____ Flesh__ 


Rouge: Radiant. Medium_____ Sunglow____ 
™-4 Pastel Vivid Roseblush___ 
Name. 2 
Address 


HOW 10 HAVE 


LUR-EYE holds the secret to this charm which 
you may easily possess. Each night rub a tiny bit of 
Lur-Eye at the roots of the lashes. In less than a 
month your eyes will reflect this new beauty of 
more alluring lashes. (Actually longer, silkier, 


lovelier! 
se7 1) DOES NOT SMART OR STING 
Lur-Eye also relieves tired, 
inflamed, bloodshot eyes, and 
granulated lids. 


LUR-EYE 


LASH DEVELOPER 


Introductory Size at the better 5 
and 10c stores. Regular Size at 
good drug and department stores 


LUR-EYE PRODUCTS, Inc. 
1501 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


Welcome Death |Do YOU know 


(Continued from page 54) 


bow, watching with profound admira- 
tion the rippling muscles and strong, 
broad shoulders of the lad who piloted 
the little boat, steadily and surely, to 
shore. 

It was love at first sight. The two 
were married without delay and trav- 
eled in a covered wagon to Fort In- 
dustry (now Toledo) Ohio, where they 
set up a homestead and fought In- 
dians for the ultimate right-of-way. 

Their son, Otto’s father, grew to 
manhood and made the most of an en- 
viable position as accountant with a 
large firm in Toledo. 

Every Sunday, the dashing fellow 
rented a horse and buggy from the 
local livery stable and drove about the 
bright countryside, probably with the 
top down and one foot hanging out. 

Not being a traveling man, he 
passed the various farm houses with- 
out stopping, until one afternoon, 
when Fate took a hand in the matter. 


SHRIEK of distress caused him to 

bring the prancing horses to an 
abrupt stop and, there, dangling from 
the lower limb of a tree, within four 
inches of the menacing horns of a 
temperamental bull, was you’re 
ahead of me, and it serves me right! 


. .. the farmer’s daughter! 
Chasing off the ferocious animal 
with an authoritative “Scat!” he 


hauled the trembling maiden to safety 
and they proceeded to the house, 
where they partook of the usual Sun- 
day farm fare . . . chicken and all the 
fixin’s. 

That, too, was love at first sight. 
The happy pair were married, set up 
housekeeping, and, before long, they 
started looking under cabbages and 
scanning the horizon for a glimpse of 
the big bird that was to make their 
hapvv union complete. 

Arriving two months ahead of 
schedule, Otto opened his blue eyes on 
a world that promised much... and 
withheld little. 

Shy, sensitive, a dreamer at heart, 
he survived the difficult years with no 
more than his share of measles, 
mumps and general heartbreak. 

Suddenly, he was sixteen.... 
in love! 

She was twenty-one, utterly desira- 
ble, and engaged to marry another. 
Ah, cruel Fate! Day after day, Otto 
played her accompaniment on the old 
square piano, while she lifted her 
sweet voice in tender love songs that 
didn’t do a thing toward relieving the 
emotional situation. 

At last, unable to contain himself 
longer, the boy told her of his love 
and was amazed and delighted to learn 
that she returned his affection! Then, 
an attack of cold reason set in. Her 
fiancé was a wealthy young physician, 
in a position to give her all the things 
young Otto could not. 


and 


ETERMINED not to stand _ be- 

tween his love and the good things 
of life, Otto made a dramatic “beau 
geste,’ wrote a final note of renuncia- 
tion, and ran away to Cheyenne, where 
he punched cows for six months... 
and $180.00. 

From there, he trekked to Kansas 
City where he got a job selling pianos 
for a musical firm. After he had 
ruined half a.dozen expensive instru- 


the sure touch 


to a 
SUCCESSFUL 
DINNER 


FISH 


Fish . . . The exciting, sophisticated 
addition to any dinner. Yet we 
women in America have just never 
used fish to its full advantage. 


You can make all sorts of fascinating 
cocktails and canapes with fish . . - 
delicious fish chowders and soups . . - 
plain or fancy fish dishes for the main 
. . salads that make bridge 
and 


course . 
luncheons unusual . . . sauces 


dressings. 
HOW ? 


First fill in the coupon below and send 
10c with it. Then you'll get a fish cir- 
cular with 67 appetizing recipes coy- 
ering all uses of fish . . . even for 
breakfast. You'll welcome these reci- 
pes to your list of distinctive dishes! 


COLD FISH APPETIZER 


2 cups flaked left- 2 cloves 
over fish 4 whole peppers 
1 cup vinegar 14 teaspoon brown 
1 cup water sugar 
1 bayleaf 1 slice lemon 
Boil all ingredients together except 
fish for five minutes. Pour hot over 
the fish. Chill and serve. 


Here’s one of the effective recipes 
from this bulletin. 


Rita Calhoun, 

Tower Magazines, Enc., 

55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me the fish bulletin. I am enclosing 10 
cents to cover costs of mailing. 
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Welcome Death 


ments, trying to tune them, the com- 
pany decided that as a salesman he 
was a darn good cow puncher, and for 
a time, Otto experienced the intrica- 
cies of plain and fancy starvation. 

Receiving fifty dollars for re-writ- 
ing an opera, he retired for a time to 
travel around the world. Winding up 
in Central America, broke, but not dis- 
couraged, our intrepid explorer Ana- 
nias-ed himself into a job as quarter- 
master of a lumber boat. Taking two 
old salts into his confidence, he did a 
neat, but not gaudy, job of quarter- 
mastering, bringing the _ schooner, 
without mishap, back to the United 
States . .. and more foodless days. 

Answering an ad in the “Clipper,” 
he was signed to play leads with a 
repertoire company, in Iola, Kansas. 
That was the beginning of the long, 
long trail that led to Broadway and, 
finally, the stamping ground of all 
legitimate stars . . . Hollywood. 

Otto Kruger fought the inevitable 
for several years. In fact, his name 
was the last to come down from the 
Broadway marquees and placed, in an 
imposing spot, on the Hollywood roster 
of famous personalities. Even yet, he 
still has one foot on the boards, and 
his sojourn with us is far from as- 
sured. 

“IT miss the audience reaction,” he 
told me, “the pat on the back that 
means so much to an actor... any 
actor.” 

He regrets the studio inconsistency 
that insists on making a romantic 
lover of him. 

“IT won my spurs, as it were, in 
character roles. It is, undoubtedly, 
the thing I do best. Let Gable and 
Colman handle the heavy romance and 
give me back my chin whiskers!” 

You’re going to like Kruger 
but take it easy! The gentleman is 


happily married and intends to stay 
that way. 
Vive le Kruger!! 


Alan Edwards and Claire ever in 
"Hold That Girl,"’ a Fox picture. 


You can’t ‘ 


‘Kill’ colds 


.. but you may 


CONTROL them 


De run risks with so-called “cold-killing” reme- 
dies. It’s so easy to upset the system with unwise 
internal dosing—which often lowers vitality just when 
it is most needed to resist disease. 

Play safe with your family’s health! Follow Vicks 
Plan for better Control of Colds. In thousands of clinical 
tests, supervised by physicians, it has greatly reduced 
the number, duration and dangers of colds. (Details of 


the Plan come in each Vicks package.) 


At that first nasal irritation or stuffi- 
ness, apply the new aid in preventing 
colds, Vicks Nose & Throat Drops. 
The Drops are especially designed to 
stimulate the functions which Nature 
has provided—in the nose—to throw 
off threatening infection. 


ICKS ‘serren 


CONTROL OF COLDS 


If a cold has developed, just rub on 
Vicks VapoRub, the modern method 
of treating colds. Its poultice action 
“draws out” tightness. At the same 
time, its soothing medicated vapors 
carry relief direct to irritated air- 
passages. 


What Are Your Home Making Problems? 


Whatever they are 


about food, about children, about time-saving 


devices—why don’t you dispose of these irksome questions by packing 


them off to Mary Marshall at Tower Magazines 


She knows a lot about 


home-making and is very glad to help you if she possibly can. Ot 
course, there's no charge—it’s a special service for readers of Tower 


Magazines. 
question. 


Just send a stamped, self-addressed envelope with your 


Address Miss Mary Marshall, 


TOWER MAGAZINES, Inc. 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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of CORNS INSTANTLY 


Also for 


CALLOUSES 
BUNIONS 


SOFT 
CORNS 


SORE 
HEELS 


SORE INSTEP 


Ends Discomfort of 
New or Tight Shoes 


You'll enjoy instant ease 
and comfort when you use Dr. Scholl’s 
Zino-pads! The aches of corns. throbbing of 
bunions, pain of callouses or soreness on toes. 
heel or instep are imme- 
diately relieved by these 
thin, soothing, healing. 
protective pads. Shoe 
pressure and friction are 
also ended, preventing 
blisters and abrasions and 
enabling you to walk. golf 
or dance in new or tight 
shoes with comfort. 
Remove Corns 
and Callouses 
To quickly and safely loosen and 
remove corns and callouses use 
Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads with the 
separate Medicated Disks, in- 
cluded for that purpose. Get a 
box today! Sold everywhere. 


Dt Scholls 


Zino-pads 


PUT ONE ON—THE PAIN IS GONE! 


/MercolizgedWax 


Keeps §kin we Log 


Absorb_ blemishes pu eels tions 


particles ot aged sk ed | 

defects such as blackheads, tan, fre 

large pores disappear. Skin is then beauti- 
ully clear, velvety and so soft—face looks 

years younger. Mercolized Wax brit out 

your hidden beauty. At all leading dri 


Perfuiies 


SUBTLE, fascinating, alluring. Sell 
regularly for$i2. 00: an ounce. Made 


from the essence of fowers:— 
Three odors: Send only 
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A single drop lasts 

a week! 

send only 30c (silver or stamps) for 
3 trial bottles. Only one set to each 
flew Customer. PAUL RIEGER, 


(2) Lily of the Valley 
To pay for postage and handling 
161 First St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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even though not really famous. 
I cannot let your letter go unan- 
swered, because it has so much heart- 
ache in it. Something compels me to 
2SSEUE you that the articles which I 

rote for this magazine were intended 
to serve a good purpose, not a bad one. 
I wanted to tell the plain truth and 
open the eyes of the people to the 
facts. I thought the best way to do 
it was to poke fun at myself, at my 
business, at the actors, at the studios 
and at everything but people like you. 

Your letter shows that you complete- 
ly misunderstood me. I am sorry. Per- 
haps it would have been better if I 
had not been so blunt in telling the 
truth. But so much nonsense has been 
written about the glamour of the movies 
that I felt it was time to tell the cold, 
hard truth. You are the only one who 
has criticized me for it. Others, many 
of them, have written letters of thanks 
for opening their eyes. 

Yours is the only letter I have an- 
swered in person. You are the only 
one, outside the editor of the magazine, 
who knows the name of the author of 
the articles I wrote. I ask you to keep 
it confidential. But I ask you to read 
my story again and then make up your 
mind whether it was better for you 
and millions of others to know the truth 
or to go on deluding yourself. 

You apparently criticize Universal 
for using Margaret Sullavan. I can- 
not agree that you are correct in this. 
They iried in good faith to find the 
right person for a great part. They 
found her. The fact that she happens 
to pave been a pr rofessional makes no 
on y proves that I was 
g we are all “nutty.” 
cer erele yours, 


N just a few days I received a let- 
r i soften a heart of 


so fine and so sin- 
ves a very careful 


Chicago, Ill. 


SiR: 


EAR 
Your letter received this 
and it is needless no doubt t 
I was surprised to receive sa 
before I go any further I want io 
I am indeed sorry to ame been 
my impulsiveness. All my life 
liked sarcasm, and I was 
over-sensitive I am afraid when I read 
your article. You see I had realized 
the same disappointment that the man 
in your article had, naturall ly my heart 
SOrry wars 


ST 


in 
ing, 


you 
Bui, 
say 
tude in 
I have d 


youl wie impr ession that I 
selection of Margaret 
1e lead in “Only Yester- 
ve ine mys self an in- 
have I ever 


th 
na 


in any other she ay 
enough to be called u 


vertised fore a young girl to be given 
the chance to at least try for it. That 
was where the deal seemed so unfair 
and caused so many disappointments 
that day that could have been avoided. 
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Nothing But the 
Truth 


You see, my daughter, like her 
mother before her, and hundreds of 
other little girls, had the desire for 
professional life, born right in her. 

My daughter was under just such a 
spell when she ran into that ad in Cali- 
jornia. She was attending the High 
School at the time. She took up 
dramatics at once when she enrolled, 
and after being in the class for just 
a short time was given the lead in one 
of the school plays. No need to tell 
you how pleased we both were. Later 
when the play was given she was still 
more thrilled when she proved success- 
ful in her part. 

So you see, with this “great triumph” 
surging through our veins we were 
going to do wonders. But the thing 
that hurt was the fact that we went 
out there and it was so insincere. 

If you were asked to give your ad- 
vice to a young girl, who is_ most 
anxious to become a worth-while ac- 
tress, where would you advise her to go 
to study to become one? 

Just one more thing, is there no 
place where a person could send stories 
to be criticized? 

Thanking you, I beg to remain, 

Sincerely, Mrs. B 


WISH I had the soul to write like 

that. But I haven’t. I have ex- 

perienced too many hard knocks in 
the picture-making business. So the 
best i could do was to write the fol- 
lowing letter which I would write to 
any other reader of this magazine: 


N Y dear Mrs. B 
You ask me two questions. 
First, where can your daughter go 

to study to become an actress? Well, 

I do not know one single place that I 

can recommend—not one. Most of the 

schools are fakes. Maybe some are 
honest, but I do not know which ones 
they are. Knocking around in the 
studios is as good a school as any, but 

Ill tell you frankly I would not let 

my own daughter do it. How can I 

recommend anything for your daughter 

that I would not recommend for my 
own? 

Second, the only place I know where 
you can send your stories and hope to 
get constructive criticism is the Au- 
thors’ League, 9 East 38th Street, New 
York City. I am not even sure the 
League will undertake such work, but 
I am sure no magazine or studio is 
equipped to do such work. 

I want to correct one thought in 
your mind. Universal did NOT have 
Margaret Sullavan (nor anbody else) 
in mind when advertising for a girl for 
that part. They do not do things that 
way. They are not villains. They 
really have a heart. The advertisement 
Was genuine. 

I am sorry I cannot write a more 
helpful letter, but I have done the very 
best I can. 

Sincerely yours, 


N the business of making movies, 

you see, we deal with millions of 

people. I say we ought to be more 
careful in our treatment of them. I 
think they can’t stand even the truth 
in big doses. The above correspondence 
convinces me that when we deal with 
the great masses, we are dealing with 
more heartache than bellyache. 
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A shelf-paper that’s as durable and prac- 
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cloth-lyke edge . . . find out for yourself 
why it lasts 4 to 5 times longer than old- 
type papers. It’s double-thick. It’s firm. 
It’s difficult to bend or tear it. That’s 
why Roylace Double Edge never curls 
up, never gets mussy or “raggy’’—even 
in warm steamy kitchens, or in moist 
dampish bathrooms. It always hangs 


straight. 
Another unique feature . . . Roylace 
stays clean for months longer . . . its em- 
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Nore: You don’t have to pay one penny more 
for Roylace Double Edge than you pay or- 
dinary shelf papers. It’s only five cents for the 
full 9-foot length. At all good Five end Ten Cent 
Stores. The Royat Lace Parer Works, Inc., 
842 Lorimer St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Ordinary kind! Roylace Double Edge! 
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YOULL 


Canapes and cocktails! Meats and 
dressings! Salads and vegetables! 
Beverages and desserts! Sixty-nine 
of the finest recipes you ever tried 
and three superb menus. These 
recipes are of such varied nature 
that you'll want to use them for all 
occasions. 


Housewives everywhere know the 
excellent recipes prepared by dieti- 
tians in the kitchens of food com- 


WANT TO USE 
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\ecipes 


ALL YEAR 


panies. Famous food companies all 
over the country have sent Mary 
Marshall. Food Editor at Tower 
Magazines. their best recipes to 
be put in one folder and sent 
to you. 


You'll want one for yourself—and 
you Il like these well 
you ll want to give copies to your 
friends. Send 10 cents for each 
copy you want to Mary Marshall 
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BLUE PRINTS. Colonial House, Italian 
House, each 6 rooms. Normandy House, 
Swiss Chalet, Modernistic House, Span- 
ish House, each 5 rooms. If you’re in- 
terested in a new home, send 3 cents for 
each of the blue prints you want to 
Tower Magazines, 55 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 
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CROUPY COUGH 


Throat Irritation 


® So often serious trouble starts as throat 
irritation or croupy coughs. Rightaway, rub 
chest and throat with Children’s Musterole 
—good old Musterole in milder form. Rec- 
ommended by doctors becauseit’s a “‘Coun- 
ter-irritant”—NOTjustasalve.Itssoothing, 
warming, penetrating benefits seem to melt 
away congestion—bringing ease in5 minutes 
—and real relief, generally, in five hours. 
Three kinds: Regular Strength, Children’s 
(mild) and Extra Strong, 40¢ each. All 
druggists. Hear ‘‘Voice of Experience’’— 
Columbia network. See your newspaper. 
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her role. Her voice and a visage more 
sensitive than pretty are part of the 
eraft she uses in building herself up 
into majesty. I haven’t the least idea 
what further tricks she employs. All 
I know is they work. 

Over and beyond Miss Bergner’s per- 
formance, this picture has claims on 
your attention. It has caught the 
atmosphere of a period in history al- 
most as well as “Henry VIII’ did. Its 
backgrounds are atmospheric. Its 
erocwds of subordinate actors are deftly 
and dramatically managed. Its cam- 
eras are trained on scene after scene, 
that, merely as pictures, are exciting. 
“Catherine the Great’ is a story told 
with dignity, richness and not too 
much violence to history. Make an 
effort to see it. 

High Spots: Catherine’s fright- 
ened face at her wedding.... 

Tidings of the new amour of the 


old Empress Elizabeth (Flora 
Robson) running in _ whispers 
through the court. ... Peter, 


searching for Catherine through 
the ominously empty palace. 


The Women in His Life—A 
Directed by George B. Seitz. Released by 
M-G-M ‘ 


T isn’t the film’s story that matters 

so very much. It’s the way the 
story is told. I’ve bored you before by 
claiming that. I offer, as an exhibit, 
“The Women in His Life.” It is con- 
cerned with the career of a criminal 
lawyer. If that isn’t trite enough, it 
contains a bereaved husband sorrow- 
ing at his wife’s grave and a goy- 
ernor’s pardon reaching the death- 
house in the very nick of time. Don’t 
go away yet. It’s still a good picture. 

It’s a good picture because it is filled 
with actors who know their stuff and 
has, too, a director pretty familiar 
with his. Out of all the regiments of 
film criminal lawyers who have helped 
ruin my eyesight, Otto Kruger as 
“Kent Barringer” is my favorite. A 
fine actor, this Mr. Kruger. A little 
on the elaborate side perhaps, but an 
impressive artist in voice, in expression, 
in personality. 

He and Una Merkel as his secretary, 
Isabel Jewell as his second love, Ben 
Lyon as his young partner, Roscoe 
Kearns as his handy man, help Mr. 
Seitz, the director, to pump life into 
a story that in other less skillful 
hands would have been just so much 
baloney. CC. Henry Gordon, who has 
climbed steadily from bit parts into 
one of the cinema’s hardest worked 
scoundrels, also deserves citation for 
his big-shot racketeer. 

“The Woman in His Life” could 
have been better if it had had a more 
sensible script to shoot, but even with- 
out that, it’s good entertainment. 

High Spots: Mr. Kruger’s im- 
personation of a convalescent. .. . 
Barringer (Mr. Kruger) bullying 
Tony Perez (Mr. Gordon) into a 
confession of murder. 

Sore Spots: A Broadway gos- 
sip’s column showing, just beneath 
the item vital to the plot, a dis- 
cussion of Emily Bronte’s reaction 
to sunrise on the moors. 
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T’S wonderful what a difference it makes 
in the way you feel and look when you 
keep internally clean. Thousands of women 
thank Dr. Edwards for his little Olive Tab- 
lets . . .a wonderful substitute for calomel 
and so much safer. Try them and see if you 
don’t see the difference in fresh, smooth © 
cheeks and lovely skin. 


The Internal Cosmetic” 


Used for over 20 years by women who want | 
relief for blemishes and pimples caused by | 
sluggish liver or constipation. See and feel 
how this tested vegetable compound helps 
you to rid yourself of that tired, dull, life- 
less feeling. Try this! For two weeks take 
one each evening. Ask for them at any drug 
store, know them by their olive color. Dr. 
Edwards Olive Tablets .. . 15¢, 30¢, 60¢. 
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* for RECREATION...69 fine 
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from Broadway...4 short blocks 
to Madison Square Garden. 


* for QUIET SLEEP...32 stor- 
ies of fresh air and sunshine 
high above the street noises. 
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1400 large rooms...each with 
bath {tb and shower} servidor 
and radio. 
SINGLE from $2.50 
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Special Rates for Longer Periods 
Send for booklet "M” 
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Miss Fane's Baby Is Stolen—A 
Directed by Alexander Hall. Released by 
Poramount 


ILMS have been slow in turning 

their attention to  kidnaping 
ihemes, but this photoplay of baby 
snatching is worth the delay. Intelli- 
gent direction and the presence of 
Dorothea Wieck, Alice Brady and Baby 
LeRoy in the principal roles have re- 
sulted in a picture play that is both 
tensely dramatic and filled with pathos. 

As the film star who is the widowed 
mother of a baby son, Miss Wieck 
gives another of the brilliant per- 
formances of which American audi- 
ences first became aware when she 
a eared in the German made 
“Maedchen in Uniform.” Miss Wieck 
will never rival Clara Bow, which is 
perfectly all right with me. Her love- 
liness is more spiritual than physical 
and she can portray passions nobler 
than those of the body. She has no 
“Tt” but much of a quality far more 
precious. Her portrayal of the be- 
reaved mother is tender and heart 
wrenching. 

Miss Brady, as a farmer’s comic 
wife, stays safely on the right side of 
burlesque and that remarkable infant, 
Mr. LeRoy, graduates in this picture 
from the silents to the talkies, utter- 
ing as his first word, like most young 
gentlemen of his age: ““Mama.” 

With the aid of an able cast, these 
three and Mr. Hall, the director, have 
made a picture whose roots run down 
into reality. You'll probably cry if you 
see it, but you’d better, anyway. 

High Spots: Miss Fane singing 
her baby to sleep. . . . The mount- 
ing excitement and terror as the 
house is searched for the missing 
child. . . . The voices of the kid- 
napers raised in derision as the 
radio utters the alarm. 


Moulin Rouge—A 


Directed by Sidney Lanfield. Released by 
United Artists 


NLESS you’ve been a hermit for 

the last couple of years you’ve al- 
ready seen plenty of pictures dealing 
with the production of a musical show. 
You may be aimost as tired of this set- 
up as I, but I don’t think you’re likely 
to see many more thoroughly amus- 
ing films than “Moulin Rouge.” 

Constance Bennett, Franchot Tone 
and Tullio Carminati, a script that 
glitters with smart dialogue and a 
director who knows how to squeeze 
the last drop of humor out of each 
situation, make this more than accept- 
able entertainment. 

Miss Bennett in the double role 
of a thwarted wife and a darling of 
the French music halls gives a blithely 
clever performance. Mr. Tone, whose 
chief film fame to date has been his 
rank as Joan Crawford’s boy friend, 
gets a character part at last and makes 
the most of it. Mr. Carminati, by 
birth an Italian count and more lately 
leading man of the great Duse, as 
well as a Broadway stage star, does 
his best film work as a romantic theat- 
vical producer. 

This trio and excellent minor actors, | 

(Please turn to page 102) 
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Become truly exquisite with these Blue 
Waltz Beauty Aids .. . thousands of 
clever women ore using them daily 
with marvelous results. With the ' 
magic help of Blue Waltz, you too, 
can acquire that soft allure that cap- 
tivates men and makes you the envy 
of other women. Blue Waltz Beauty 
Aids are only 10c each at your necrest 
5 and 10c store. Ask for them by name. 


aN First the face powder, 
/ ) petal-soft and clinging, 
\ to protect and flatter the 
skin... enhances your | 
natural beauty. 


Next you apply the in- | 
delible lipstick—it comes 
in four glowing shades 
... makes your lips love- | 
lier than ever. 


Last a touch of perfume 
... tts alluring fragrance 
to make the memory of 
you always charming. 
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FOR GLORIOUS HAIR, youthful and 
natural... free from that dull, faded look... be 
sure you use ColoRinse in the shampoo wash. 
Not a dye or a bleach, it gives the hair a shim- 
mering softness and a rich, colorful lustre that 
is entrancingly beautiful. There are 12 tints to 
choose from...and you can use it cs often °% al? one ee stores 
. . . an eau sho = 
as you please, for it is entirely harmless.  \yocu. Colones, ne 
THE NESTLE-LE MUR CO. ¢ New Yerk set, Golden Shampoo 
AAG: J, and Henna Shampoo. 
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Don’t Tuck GRAY HAIRS 
Out of SIGHT 


Tae them up with 

FARR’S FOR GRAY HAIR 
Manicuring and ‘facials’ leave you only 
as young as your hair. Youthful clothes 
won’t offset faded hair. Everyone glances 
at your hair if it’s getting gray. Keep it 
lovely with FARR’S. Easy to use, without 
instruction in the clean privacy of home; 
odorless, not sticky; will not rub off or 
interfere with curling, marcel or per- 
manent wave. FARR’S tints faded hair 
one even shade. $1.35. For sale everywhere. 
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Don't Let wv 
Acid Indigestion 
Spoil Your Fun! 


ibe E is too short to let one evening after 
another be spoiled by heartburn, gassy 
fullness and sour stomach. Do as millions do, 
keep a roll of Tums on hand in purse or pocket. 
Tums contain no soda or water soluble alkalies, 
only soothing insoluble antacids that pass off 
undissolved and inert when the acid conditions 
are corrected. They’re refreshing, pleasant. No 
bad taste, no after-effects. 10c at all drug stores. 
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among whom Andrew Toombs as a 
press agent does a distinguished bit, 
hurry the story along from laugh to 
laugh. It isn’t the merriment inspired 
by custard pies, either, but is pro- 
voked by genuinely clever comedy. The 
sereen could stand a lot more pic- 
tures like “Moulin Rouge” and has 
small chance of getting them. 

High Spots: Three taxis, caught 
abreast in a traffic jam and the 
argument that ensues between 
Miss Bennett and Messrs. Tone 
and Carminati, their passengers. 

. . The tryout of aspirants for 
parts in the show. - Douglas 
Hall (Mr. Tone) wooing his dis- 
guised wife on Lemaire’s (Mr. 
Carminati) behalf and forgetting 
for whom he’s wooing. 


Man of Two Worlds—A 


Directed by J. Walter Ruben. Released by 
RKO-Radio 


ESPONSIBILITY for almost every- 
4“ thing praiseworthy in this pic- 
ture rests upon the shaggy head of 
Francis Lederer. The story isn’t 
much, the direction about the same 
and the supporting cast nothing te 
brag about. Mr. Lederer’s perform- 
ance in this, his American cinema 
debut, places him just about as high 
as anyone can get in Hollywood. 

Born in Czecho-Slovakia and reared 
on the European stage, Mr. Lederer 
scored a Broadway triumph a year 
“Autumn Crocus.” His own 
work in his first picture at least equals 
that success, despite the fact that the 


film powers have cast him—of all pos- 
sible things—as Aigo, an Eskimo 
hunter. Leaving aside everything 


else, it’s hardly polite to a newcomer 
to dress him up in furs in California 
and, at one point in the photoplay, 
make him run around on all fours and 
bark like a dog. Mr. Lederer soars 
high above all these handicaps. He 
isn’t handsome. He is little and un- 
distinguished in appearance but by all 
the cameras in Hollywood, he’s an 
actor! 

“Man of Two Worlds” is otherwise 
a far less successful film than its fore- 
runner, “Eskimo.” The backgrounds, 
the direction and most of the acting 
are inferior. Elissa Landi is accept- 
able as the white woman Aigo loves 
so tragically. J. Farrell McDonald, 
as a guide to an Arctic expedition, 
rates citation and Steffi Duna does a 
ane bit of pathos as Aigo’s Eskimo 


e. 

High Spots: Aigo seeing his re- 
flection in a mirror for the first 
time. . . . The homesick faces of 
the icebound members of the polar 
expedition on Christmas Eve. . 


2. 


Aigo’s expression when Joan 
(Miss Landi) slaps him. 
Nana—A 
Directed by Dorothy Arzner. Released by 
Unitel Artists 
HEN Anna Sten was brought 


from Europe to Hollywood by 
Mr. Samuel Goldwyn the hard work- 
ing press department of United 
Artists hailed her as a great new 
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HOME BEAUTY 


LIVING ROOM COLOR SCHEME 


Walls: .... Apple green. 

Floor: - .Dark brown. 

Rug: ...- Rust. 

Draperies: Cream background, 
rust, green and yel- 
low figures. 

Curtains: Cream. 

Furniture: Maple. 

Upholstery: Rust, black, green 
and rose. 

Accessories: Rust, green, pewter, 


yellow and terra- 
cotta. 


Coxor harmony in a room and 


the treatment of your windows are 
two of the most important phases of 
making your home lovely. Do you 
know how to work out your color 
scheme with the aid of a color 
chart . . . what primary, secondary, 
comp!ementary and neutral colors 
are? Do you know what curtains 
are best for casement windows .. - 
when to use a plain or a figured 
drape? 


These two pamphlets will answer 


these and many other questions about 
color and draperies. 

“BRIGHTEN YOUR HOME WITH 
COLOR” explains the distribution 
and balance of color and gives twenty 
different color schemes for living 
room, dining room, bedroom, kitchen 
and bath. This pamphlet tells how to 
give the effect of warmth to your 
rooms, of spaciousness and good 
taste. 

“WINDOW TREATMENTS” ex- 
plains draperies and tells how to cur- 
tain French, English, Italian, Span- 
ish and modern rooms. Illustrated 
with different types of windows with 
directions for making fifteen styles 
of attractive draperies. 


Send 10c for each pamphlet to 
HOME BEAUTIFUL 


TOWER MAGAZINES, INC. 
55 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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actress. She has made her debut now 


in a film belonging to the dark ages | 


of the drama, let alone the cinema, 


and the darker the better. Despite | 


the material with which she is obliged 
to work she is, emphatically, a great 
new actress—a great new star, due 
to Mr. Goldwyn. 


By the time Hollywood stopped tink- | 
ering with the original plot of Zola’s | 
“Nana” the tinkerers had evolved the | 
emotional sort of mess that would | 


have gone big as a libretto for grand 
opera. So much had been spent on 


advance hoorah for Miss Sten that the | 


film satraps apparently determined to 
Save somewhere. So they economized 
on her first picture. 

All the same, you should see it. In 
‘spite of a mouldy 1870 story there 
happens to be a truly remarkable 
young actress in the title role, whom 
I can honestly recommend to you. And 
since I think that, after just seeing 
the dismal picture in which she is 
Starred, what I say ought to pass as 
a tribute to her. 

Miss Sten has brain and heart and 
looks that survive lumpy costumes and 
her hair arranged in a bang. She will 
remind the dotards in the audience a 
little of a lovelier Blanche Sweet. The 
sleek, exotic quality of her art is as 
great as Greta Garbo’s and she has 
none of Miss Garbo’s doomed numb- 
ness. In an ungrateful role, this 
Russo-Swedish actress does stirring 
things with a magnificent voice and 
a beautiful face and body. She has 
also accomplished things with her 
mind. On her first venture into 
English, her speech is clearer and bet- 
ter than Miss Garbo’s, Miss Dietrich’s 
or many other foreign-born veterans’ 
of the American screen. 

We'll try, if you don’t mind, not to 
think of the photoplay in which she 
has been launched. It is just plain 
ham. The only reason for alarm about 
Miss Sten is the possibility that since 
she can be so good in anything so bad, 
Berhaps they’ll make no effort to get 

er anything better. 

High Spots: Nana’s love scenes 
with Lieutenant Muffat (Phillips 
Holmes) . .. Her quarrel with her 
jealous manager, Greiner (Rich- 
ard Bennett). 


Four Frightened People—B 
Directed by Cecil B. DeMille. Released by 


Paramount 


HIS version of the Cinderella story 

is silly but exciting. About the 
homely, neglected Judy Jones (Claud- 
ette Colbert) who attains beauty and 
love through the complicated process 
of getting lost in a jungle, Mr. De 

ille has woven a fantastic story con- 
taining Malays, a birth control cam- 
poorer (Mary Boland), cobras, mon- 
eys, water buffalo, a henpecked 
chemist (Herbert Marshall), savage 
tribesmen, heathen idols, a war cor- 
respondent (William Gargan), peril, 
torture, divorce, a Pekinese and a 
half caste guide (Leo Carillo). 

The bathtub, this director’s ancient 
trademark, is missing) but as substi- 
tute there is a hundred foot waterfall 
beneath which Judy bathes and loses 
all her clothes. 

(Continued on page 104) 


ue: “I'm afraid I've spoiled your wave. 4 


sue: ‘‘S’nothing—WILDROOT Wave Powder 
will put it back in a jiffy. Ae 


At all 5 and 10 cent stores. 


lf your Grids 


rusey about Meals 


Send for **Food Children 
Love to Eat.” It contains: 


FAVORITE BREAKFAST MENUS 


—with a simple novelty touch that stimu- 
lates appetites . . . like peaches stuffed 
with cereal! 


SCHOOL BOX LUNCH 


—that five-times-a-week bugaboo is solved 
for you. 


PARTY REFRESHMENTS 


—wholesome foods made festive. 


LOW COST LUNCH AND DINNER DISHES 


—easily prepared recipes which save the 


food budget. 


FAVORITE DESSERTS 


—all manner of good things, popular with 
the whole family. 
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MES, a woman has found the secret of lovely hair in a 
ten-cent package of Wildroot Wave Powder. You mix it 
with water yourself... have a full pint of pure wave set for 


keeping your wave always fresh and natural. 


WILDROOT WAVE POWDER 


I0¢ PACKAGE MAKES A PINT OF PROFESSIONAL WAVE SET 


It's quite possible to feed 
children what they like and 
still give them healthful food. 


You'll get lots of ideas 
+... time and trouble 
savers .... from this 
circular “Food Children 
Love to Eat.” 


Another helpful circu- 
lar is “Feed Your Children 
the New Way.” Send 
only 10 cents for each 
complete set to Tower 
Magazines, Inc., 55 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Chis Enchanting Fragrance 


pavioR Giry, 


PERFUME 
and FACE POWDER 


DSnvites 
Romance «a 


YOU can have this unseen beauty, too, 
for Radio Girl Perfume and Face Powder 
are made just for the modern American 
Girl... . Fine French essential oils contri- 
bute their exquisite odeurs; domestic manu- 
facture explains their modest prices. 


"Use this COUPON for FREE SAMPLES: 


“RADIO GIRL”, Saint Paul, Minn. T-4 

Send me FREE Regular Size RADIO GIRL 
Perfume and Trial Size RADIO GIRL Face 
Powder. I am enclosing roc (coin or stamps) 
for cost of mailing. (Offer good in U.S. oaly) 


VLE 06 os cd0oce noob ogbopo0d a9d000GC Sa0'95 DDO0DGODRD00 


42> KEEP WIRES 
OFF FLOOR 


(LAMPS AND RADIO’) 


A neat job instantly, No dam- 
age to woodwork. No tools 
waineeded. Set of eight colored 
ees Ue St See clips to match your cords, 10c. 


PUSH-CLIP IR 2134.2) 4205 


BANISH FRECKLES, 
WEATHER-BEATEN SKIN 
WEEKS QUICKER 


It is so easy now to clear 
away blackheads, freckles, 
coarseness; to have smooth, 
white flawless new beauty. 
Just begin tonight with 
famous Nadinola Bleaching 
Cream, tested and trusted 
for over a generation. The 
minute you smooth it on, 
Nadinola begins to clear, 
whiten and smooth your 
skin. Tan and _ freckles; 
muddy, sallow eolor vanish 
quickly. You see day-by- 
Ls 1 day improvement until your 

skin is all you long for; 
creamy-white, satin-smooth. lovely. No dis- 
appointments, no long waiting for results. 
Money-back guarantee. Get a large box of 
NADINOLA Bleaching Cream at _ toilet 
counters or by mail, postpaid. Only 50c. 


NADINOLA, Box T-18, Paris, Tenn. 


eNadinola BleachingCream 


NOW/ THE 


ZIP EPILATOR—IT’S OFF because IT’S OUT 
PERMANENTLY DESTROYS HAIR 
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New Pictures You 


Should See 


(Continued from page 103) 


You wonder, when you’re through, 
just what Mr. DeMille can be hold- 
ing back for the film in which Miss 
Colbert is to star as Cleopatra. “Four 
Frightened People” is really an old- 
time movie serial, pasted together into 
one piece. If you don’t demand any 
common sense in your films, you’!l 
probably like this. 

High Spot: The four jungle 
strays playing bridge with bugs, 
centipedes and cobras as kibitzers. 


As Husbands Go—B 


Directed by Hamilton McFadden. Released 
by Fox 


ACHEL CROTHERS’ plays and 

the films made therefrom deal with 
badly adjusted marriages and teeter- 
ings on adultery’s verge. This par- 
ticular exhibit is a high comedy that 
will break no altitude records. If the 
rest of those implicated had been as 
good as Warner Baxter and the cam- 
era man, “As Husbands Go” might 
have gone further than just a fairly 
amusing’ film. 

As the stay-at-home husband of a 
rabbit-brained wife, Mr. Baxter acts 
with warmth and skill. The film is 
beautifully photographed, too. It’s a 
pity that the cameras didn’t have a 
little more to shoot. 

Lucille, the moronic wife, isn’t a 
specially alluring personality and 
Helen Vinson in the role does little to 
improve her. Catherine Doucet acts 
extravagantly as Emmie,  Lucille’s 
elderly and amorous friend, and War- 
ner Oland, shifting from Oriental 
villainy to the role of a comic cos- 
mopolite turns in his usual expert 
performance. This can be taken or 
left alone with no harm done, either 
way. 

High Spots: Hippie (Warrer 
Oland) discussing with Emmie’s 
daughter (Eleanor Lynn) his pos- 
sible marriage with her mother. 
Charles (Mr. Baxter) abolishing 
his rival (G. P. Henilly, Jr.) by 
repeated doses of Scotch. 


Fashions of 1934—B 


Directed by William Dieterle. Released by 
Warner 


Ao don’t really have to be inter- 
ested in fashions to enjoy this film. 
It isn’t at all important but it is fast 
comedy with a novel theme, for it 
deals with piracy and forgery in the 
dressmaking racket. 

The plot doesn’t make much sense, 
but good dialogue and smart direction 
will help you to forget that. William 
Powell is his usual smooth self as 
the fashion racketeer and Hugh Her- 
bert, in the minor role of a chronically 
liquored ostrich plume magnate, is 
downright funny. Bette Davis gives 
her usual impersonation of an animate 
wax doll and Frank McHugh is still 
Frank McHugh and is becoming just 
the least bit tiresome. 

The rest of the cast is unobjection- 
able and the film is adorned—and the 
action slowed up—by a magnificent en- 
semble number in which Warner 
Brothers win the ostrich plume-waving 
championship held heretofore by Para- 


\GoT THE 
IDEA 
| FROM | 
FREDRIC, 
MARCH/ 


YOU'LL feel as 
though you’ve been talking 
with the stars themselves 
when you read this Holly- 
wood cook book. Doug 
Fairbanks, Jr., tells you how 
he likes his brown bread. 
Kay Johnson demonsirates 
the making of her favorite 
chocolate pie. The Glea- 
sons tell you there’s no dish 
more delicious than their 
own home-made brand of 
hash. There are new dishes 
for breakfast, lunch and 
dinner—every one the fa- 
vorite of a famous star. 
Besides the recipes there 
are interesting snapshots of 
the stars at home. 


(Canadian Orders 15c) 


Send 
10¢ 
\\ for your 


copy 
a 
FAVORITE RECIPES 
of the MOVIE STARS 


Tower Books, Incorporated 
55 Fifth Avenue New York 
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FREE! 
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These WINDOW SHADES 
FOR 1S¢ EACH?” 


“YOU'RE JOKING!” He Insisted 


UT when I finally conrinced my h 
wanted new Clopays for erery ro 
can they possibly sell such shade 
claimed, “‘for only 15c each?” 
proved Clopays are the bigge: 
yet. Full size shades mz f 
material that won't c 
Now heavier and str 
Wooden slat inclu 
now it’s nec 3 
narrower windows. 
old rollers—no tz 
smz art chi ntz des 
Color Sa 
Scien 


At All 5c and 10c Stores 
and Most Neighborhood Stores 


¢- 
FELOIPA WINDOW 


SHADES 
The ST. CHARLES 
Occupying an Entire Block on the Boardwalk 
ATLANTIC CITY 


"Offers the } 
*1 » 


t and Fir 


= Seadls on So- as 
Take an old knife i 

of So-Lo and 
Morning it’s 
skid! Wea : 
So-Lo mends the sole 
tres, galoshes, rubt 
Guaranteed satisfact 
De-L 


sen 


and a 


la new 


»-Lo’at any 


everyone not 
lor game—i 


Your otter has 
So-Lo! 


SO-LO WORKS - - - Cincinnati, O. 


pril 


New Pictures You 


Should See 


High 
(Mr. 


Spots: Sherwood Nash 
Powell) trying to do business 


while movers take away his un- 
paid-for office furniture. . . . Nash 
spanking the Russian Grand 
Duchess Alix (Verree Teasdale). 
Fugitive Lovers—B 
Directed by Richard Boleslavsky. Released 
by M-G-M 
H° LYWOOD has discovered that 
you cz ke ] ures on and from 


and around iscontinental 
Now that the epo mak step 
been made in item, you'll 


to this in 


plenty 
months to come 
In spite of 


fine performan 


Robert 
ce as a 
torn to shr 


ard-bound 
are rescued by Porter 
ontgomery) and Letty (Miss Eva 
Nat Pendleton, Columbia graduate | 
rt a wrestler, plays a rack- | 
like a wrestler than a bach- 


High Spots: The crying of a 
frightened, snow-bound child. .. . 
Letty trying to quiet the trapped 
youngsters by making them sing 
“The Farmer in the Dell.” 

Sore Spots: Porter, a stowaway 
on top of a racing bus reading 


baggage labels by the light of a 
match while travelling 60 miles 
an hour. . . . Porter, instead of 


throwing away his prison raiment, 
packing it carefully in a stranger's 
suitcase. 


Bombay Mail—B 


Directed by Edwin L. Marin. Released by 
Universal | 

NOTHER of the 
fAiseries of railway 
“Shanghai Expre 
Express” was good. 
though a relative, 
This is j 
melodrama which, 
presence of Edmund Lowe in the part 
of Inspector Dyke, would be 
erably worse. In spite of an 
distressing sun helmet, Mr. Lowe 


apparently endless 
train pictures. 
vas fine; “Rome 
Bombay Mail,” 
either. 
ten-twent-thirt 


isn’t 
a fair 
if it weren’t for 


consi 


a convincing, level voiced job of 
covering who killed the Governor of 


Bombay by overpowering him, making 
him eat cyanide and then locking him 
in a second-class compartment lavatory. 
All of which seems to be spending 
a lot of waste effort on murdering even 
a governor. 

The complexity of the crime is never 
explained. It’s that sort of film. 
The cast is fair and the love interest 
nil. 


High Spot: A passenger unlock- 


ing the wrong suitcase and dis- 
closing a king cobra. 
( Ple ase turn to page 106) 
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WHAT A 
SHINE! 


YES SIR! SHINOLA 
DOES THE TRICK 
EVERY TIME! 


of Rocky Mts. 
two sizes—I0¢ and 15¢ 


WRITER 


only 10¢ a Day 


new 


TYP 


ba 1 i beautifully 


speedily 
happily 
re’s that modern way to hot TRY 
hout mixing, boiling THIS 
eaaieecat with ! starch 


Makes starching easy. Makes F R E E 


ironing easy. 
ity and that soft ct 
No sticking. 


L 
it 


arch wit 


Restores elastic- 


m of new- 
No scorch- 

. Your iron fairly glides. A 
etdefal invediion. °C 


ness. 


his free 


test convinces. Send for sample. 


THANK YOU---—-=-=; 


| THE HUBINGER CO., No.610, Keokuk, Ia. | 
Your free sample, please, and “That | 
lw onderful Way to Hot Starch.’ 
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- ) about Cigarettes 


There are 6 types 


ot home-grown tobaccos 
that are best for cigarettes 


BRIGHT TOBACCOS 
USS Lypes: Li, 12,133 14 — 
produced in Virginia, North and 
South Carolina, and parts of 
Georgia, Florida and Alabama. 
BURLEY TOBACCO 
U. S. Type 31—produced in 
Kentucky. 


MARYLAND TOBACCO 

U. S. Type 32—produced in 

Southern Maryland. 

These are the kinds of home- 
grown tobaccos used for mak- 
ing Chesterfield Cigarettes. 

Then Chesterfield adds aro- 


; : : haces being sold at auction 
matic Turkish tobacco to give 


on a Southern market. 
just the right seasoning or spice. 


Chesterfield ages these 


tobaccos for 30 months ; Ys 
P 

—2% years—to make fhe cigarelle Shalj wupER. me a 4 

sure that they are milder He cigarelle Ee Mheslefied 


and taste better. 


eC Shéspeeaaa 


TASTES BETTER 


